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Hotes. 
THE ORDER OF MERIT. 

ALTHOUGH modesty is always a virtue to 
be encouraged, may not ‘N. & 9. ut in a 
claim to have been the first Eng ish journal 
to suggest, half a century before it was for- 
mally brought into being, the creation of 
such an Order of Merit as has n insti- 
tuted by King Edward VII. within the 

resent year? That suggestion is to be 
ound in 1* §S. iv. 337, and it assuredly 
deserves to be recalled now. 

Fifty-one years ago to-day, under the head- 
ing ‘The Claims of Literature,’ appeared on 
1 November, 1851, an Editorial appeal for 
official honour to be done to those “ whose 
‘gentil dedes’ in Literature, Science, and 
Art tend to elevate the minds, and thereby 

romote the happiness of their fellow-men.” 

hat appeal thus concludes :— 

“The present moment, when Peace has just 
celebrated her Jubilee in the presence of admirin 
millions, is surely the fittest moment that oat 
be selected for the establishment of some Order (call 
it of Victoria, or Civil Merit, or what you will) to 
honour those followers of the Arts of Peace to whose 
genius, learning, and skill the great event of the 
year 1851 owes its brilliant conception, its happy 
execution, its triumphant success. The reign of 
the Illustrious Lady who now fills with so much 
dignity the Throne of these Realms has happily 
been, pre-eminently distinguished (and long may it 


be so!) by an unexampled progress made in all the 
Arts of Peace. Her Majesty has been pre-eminently 
a Patron of all such Arts. How graceful then, 
on the part of Her Majesty, would be the immediate 
institution of an Order of Civil Merit! How 
gratifying to those accomplished and worthy men 
on whom Her Majesty might be pleased to confer 
it.’ 

The claim, of course, is not made that 
‘N. & Q. was the first ever to think of such 
an order, for a somewhat similar idea is to be 
found in the following paragraph, quoted in 
1* S. i. 88, from the Perth Magazine of July, 
1772 :— 

“Order o, Minerva.—We are informed that his 
Majesty is about to institute a new order of 
knighthood, called The Order of Minerva, for the 
encouragement of literature, the fine arts, and 
learned professions. The new order is to consist 
of twenty-four knights and the Sovereign; and is 
to be next in dignity to the military Order of the 
Bath. The knights are to wear a silver star with 
nine points, and a straw-coloured riband from the 
right shoulder to the left. A figure of Minerva 
is to be embroidered in the centre of the star, with 
this motto, ‘Omnia posthabita Scientiz.’ Many 
men eminent in literature, in the fine arts, and in 
yhysic, and law, are already thought of to fill the 

rder, which, it is said, will be instituted before 
the meeting of parliament.” 

The inclusion in the newly founded Order 
of Merit of leading representatives of the 
naval and military services prevents it being 
precisely either the Order of Minerva 
suggested in the Perth Magazine of 1772 
or the Order of Civil Merit proposed by 
‘N. & Q. in 1851; but it is something to 
have learning as such officially recognized at 
last. ALFRED F. Ropsrns. 


HOLY TRINITY: CHRIST CHURCH: 
ST. SAVIOUR’S. 

REVISITING woe | grand old Christ Church, 
near Bournemouth (which greatly grown, 
handsome, and pleasant place by the sea was 
doubtless, not long since, known as Bourne- 
mouth, near Christ Church, the ancient 
parish), I had to listen to the legend touch- 
ing its building and dedication, which 
forms part of the guide’s constant recital : 
how at the building of the church worked 
an unknown, mysterious craftsman, who, 
although his labour contributed much to the 
advance of the work, was never seen during 
the intervals of rest or when wages were 

id; how on a certain occasion a great 
timber destined for the roof had been found 
by the dismayed builders to have been cut 
short by a foot, but how, on their return to 
work next morning, they to their joy dis- 
covered the beam extended to the requisite 
length, and resting in the place prepared for 
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it. During the night it had been stretched 
by the hands of the all-powerful stranger, 
in whom the superintending ecclesiastics 
could not but recognize the Divine 
carpenter of Nazareth, the Christ. There- 
fore was the church dedicated to Him, 


although its intended dedication had been | 


to the Holy Trinity. This story the guide 
relates to the group of visitors standing in 
view of the beam’s end, seen in an aperture 
over the ambulatory behind the famous 
reredos, and surely “seeing is believing "—or 
has been. For in this age of prose it may be 
asked, ‘* How, then, is it that this timber used 
in the earliest construction of the church is 
now found in its latest adjunct ?” 

The legend, however, brings together the 
dedicatory names Holy Trinity and Christ 
Church, and the connexion is so often found 
in relation to English churches that the 
names have been considered interchangeable, 
although that it should be so is not very 
obvious. The fact had some attention in the 
East Anglian (September, 1888), but has not, 
I think, been discussed in ‘N. & Q.,’ and it 
is with the hope of drawing forth remark 
that I allude to it and produce some instances 
of the connexion. 

In regard to the Hampshire Christ Church 
it may remarked that the legend related 
does not seem to apply to the early Saxon 
church, but to its successor, the existing 
Norman building of Ralph Flambard, Bishop 
of Durham 1099-1128. This prelate, whose 
reputation as a church-builder stands higher 
than his character as the minister of the bad 
king, William Rufus, is thought to have been 
dean of the canons of Christ Church, or, as it 
may be more correct to say, of the church of 
the Holy Trinity at Twynham. Domesda 
Book records in several instances as land- 
holders “ Canonici Sancti Trinitatis de Thui- 
nam,”* and if such record was made c. 1086 


~* Mr. Henry Moody in his valuable ‘ Extension 


and Translation of Domesday’ for Hampshire 
(1862) has been rather injudicious in ee 
“Thuinam” as “Christ Church.” Certainly the 
Saxon place Tweoxneham, or Twynam (thus named 
from ite situation by two rivers, the Avon and the 
Stour), became Christ Church, the original name 
having been overwhelmed by that of the great 
Norman priory; but in Domesday, compiled per- 
haps a few years before the commencement of 
Flambard’s church, the old name—in the best form 
the Norman scribe could give it—appears only. Mr. 
Moody, in translating ‘‘ Canonici Sancti Trinitatis 
de Thuinam ” as “ the Canons of the Holy Trinity 
of Christ Church,” misleads the reader to conclude 
that Domesday contains both dedicatory names, but 
it is not so: there is no word for “ Christ Church.” 
The Rev. Thomas Perkins in his account of ‘Christ 
Church’ (Bell’s series, 1899) has (p. 69) fallen into 
this error. 


(the generally assigned date) it was ry 
made before the advent of Flambard. Thus, 
finding the Saxon church assigned to the 
Holy Trinity, he on replacing it by his 
Norman structure appears, on the strength 
of the reputed miraculous intervention, to 
have dedicated it more especially to Christ, 
which name it has ever since carried. It is 
this coupling or expansion of dedication in 
honore Christi which seems in many instances 
to have created the double name. 

The principal example of the double name 
concerns Canterbury Cathedral. Itis known 
to all the world as Christ Church, and yet it 
can be shown to have been sometimes called 
Holy Trinity. In ‘Monasticon Anglicanum,’ 
ed. 1817, vol. i. p. 95, the long citation, 
“Donationes Maneriorum et Ecclesiarum 
Ecclesie Christi Cantuarien’,” is generally 
abbreviated by omission of the name of the 
priory. In fifty-three cases, however, where 
the name is given it is in fifty of these 
either Ecclesie Christi in Dorobernia” 
(the old Roman name of the city not occur- 
ring later than A.p. 1052) or “ Ecclesie Christi 
Cantuar.” But in one case, a grant temp. 
Henry IL., is found “Ecclesie 8. Trinitatis 
Cantuar.” ; and in two grants, dated a.p. 790 
and 791, we have another variation—viz., 
“Ecclesie Sancti Saluatoris in Dorobernia,” 
and “ad metropolim Saluatoris ecclesiam in 
Dorobernia.” The transition from “Christi” 
to “ Sancti Saluatoris”” is so obvious that the 
terms may be considered identical. Bishop 
Tanner writes, ‘“ Augustine dedicated the 
church to the honour of our blessed Saviour 
Christ,” and, “From this time [viz., the 
rebuilding of the church by Lanfrancin 1080 
it was often styled the Church or Priory o 
the Holy Trinity as well as Christ Church.” 
The Domesday entries are invariably “ Terre 
Sancte Trinitatis de Canterberia” or “* Man- 
erium Monachorum Sancte Trinitatis,” and 
this may have been the warranty for the 
learned compilers of the late edition of the 
*Monasticon Anglicanum’ to entitle their 
chapter “Christ Church or Holy Trinity 
Cathedral and Monastery of Benedictines in 
Canterbury.” In regard to the dedication 
“St. Saviour’s,” I propose presently to revert 
to it. 

At Norwich the case of Canterbury is 
reversed, for as the metropolitan church is 
now scarcely known as Holy Trinity, so has 
the name Christ Church not been applied in 
modern times to the great church of East 
Anglia. The seal made for the priory of 
Norwich in 1258, and still used by the dean 
and chapter, bears the inscription, “ Sigillum 
Ecclesie Sancte Trinitatis Norwici,” and in 
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the ‘Monasticon’ all the cited grants are 
similarly defined. Yet it is well shown by 
Mr. John Gunn in ‘Norfolk Archeology,’ 
vol. viii. (1879), that Norwich Cathedral has 
been known as Christ Church. He quotes 
Kemble’s ‘Diplomaticus’ for early Saxon 
mention of “Cristes Kirk in Nordwick,” and 
to show that the name was transferred to the 
Norman church he refers to existing maps 
of Norwich, of dates 1541 and 1575, in which 
the cathedral is called Christ Church. 

Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, affords 
another example of the interchange. Arch- 
dall in ‘ Monasticon Hibernicum’ (1786) has 
“Priory of the Holy Trinity, commonly 
called Christ Church,” and the English 
‘Monasticon’ has ‘* Cathedral of the Holy 
Trinity, otherwise Christ Church, Dublin.” 
The terms “commonly” and ‘‘ otherwise” 
seem significant of the lapse from one name 
to the other, for | have not found when or 
how the cathedral became Christ Church. 
The change, like many others, may date from 
Henry VILI.’s reign, ancient evidence point- 
ing to dedication to the Holy Trinity only 
and to foundation by Sitric, a Danish king 
or prince of Dublin, in 1038. Even in 1660 
the same name appears to have been 
retained, if the seal represented on the cover 
of the Rev. Edward Seymour's book (1869) be 
on good authority. The surrounding legend 
reads: “Sigill. Capituli Eccl. S. Trinitatis 
Dublin 1660.” 

Some cathedrals are dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity and others to Christ, but not 
conjointly. Of the first name are Winchester, 
Chichester, Gloucester, Bristol, and Carlisle. 
The Christ Churches are Oxford, Worcester, 
Durham, and Chester. These generally have 
an additional dedication. 

Old — churches bearing the dual name 
generally represent former monasteries. Of 
these—in addition to Christ Church, Hamp- 


shire— may be cited “Holy Trinity or'| 


Christ Church within Aldgate ” (Tanner), and 
the now demolished church of the Priory of 
the Holy Trinity at Ipswich, the seal of 
which (see Wodderspoon’s ‘Ipswich’) is 
inscribed “Gipewicensis Sigill. Commune 
See. XPI.”. The Tudor mansion now on or 
near the site is called Christ Church. 

And now as regards “St. Saviour's.” The 
easy transition or interchange between 
Christ Church” and “Church of the Holy 
Saviour,” as at Canterbury, has been noted ; 
in that case the names seem to have the 
nature of synonyms. But I would ask for 
a satisfactory explanation of the name 
“St. Saviour’s” as applied to many English 
churches, chiefly modern, though of long 


standing as regards St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark. ow should “St.” be read? It is 
read and spoken as ‘‘Saint,” but is not that 
word misplaced? The meaning, surely, is 
Holy Saviour’s, yet “St.” ts not the received 
abbreviation of “Sanctus,” neither can the 
name be read as half Latin, half English. 
There is a St. Saviour in the Calendar (and 
curiously enough a St. Savior, reverenced 
by saddlers, has very recently been referred 
to in ‘N. & Q.,’ ante, p. 249), but I do not 
think he has place in modern hagiographies, 
or that any English church is dedicated to 
him. With the Spanish “San Salvador,” 
applied first to a South American island and 
ceed to a state and its capital, we are 
familiar, and perhaps the name has misled us 
to associate with it a Saint Saviour. But 
reflecting we remember that in Spanish (and 
other Latin-derived languages) the words 
“holy ”and “saint” are identical. ‘“ Santo,” 
usually contracted to “San,” stands for both 
adjective and noun, and surely Columbus on 
discovering the first portion of the New 
World would name it in honour of the Holy 
Saviour rather than in commemoration of a 
minor saint. Later -discovered islands re- 
ceived the names of saints, eg. Santo 
Domingo or San Domingo. 

I shall be glad if defence be made of the 
name “St. Saviour’s,” which at present 
appears to me incongruous. The single ‘S.” 
now favoured is perhaps an improvement, as 
standing for “Sanctus,” yet, as being Latin 
it is not in unison with the English wor 
“ Saviour.” W. L. Rurron. 

(Str Henry inquired at 1" S. ii. 478 what 
church was meant by St. Saviour’s, Canterbury, 
referred to in a charter of Canute’s of 1015 as the 
mother church of England. Mr. Joun Bruce at 
I* S. iii. 12 identified it with the cathedral ; but at 
p. 90 of the same volume Dr. J. Rawson suggested 
that St. Martin’s, Canterbury, was intended. For 
references to St. Saviour’s, Southwark, see 1" S. iii. 
169; vi. 127; 2" S. vi. 432, 506; 7 S. ix. 447; x. 54, 
174, 307, 413; 8" S. i. 490; ii. 33, 64, 158, 211.) 


SHAKESPEARE IN THE SONNETS. 

Pror. DowpEN, in summing up his study 
of the sonnets, says: “ But both series allude 
to events which connect the two persons 
with one another and with Shakspere.” The 
great difficulty in the acceptance of all the 
solutions and interpretations now before 
the public is the improbability of the 
supposed relationship between the three 
persons concerned. Would Shakespeare, 
even in “sugred sonnets,” dare urge a young 
peer to marry against his will, cake for 


the purpose of procreation, because his son 
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would verify the poet's verse and perpetuate 
his own and his mother’s beauty ? 

Two recorded events in the life of Shake- 
speare’s youngest brother Edmund seem to 
me to have a certain bearing on the subject, 
and so far as I am aware they have not been 
previously noticed in this relationship and 
may be suggestive. 

Mrs. C. C. Stopes, in her articles on 
‘Shakespeare’s Family’ in the Genealogical 
Magazine, vol. i. p. 160, notes :— 

“Edmund, the youngest child of John and Mary 
Shakespeare, seems to have been the only one who 
followed his eldest brother to London. He also 
chose the stage as a profession, but we never hear 
of any success. From London registers we know 
that on 12 August, 1607, in the parish of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, was buried ‘Edward, the base-born 
son of Edward Shakespeare, Player,’ and that on 
31 December of the same year was buried in the 
church of St. Saviour, Southwark, ‘ Edmund 
Shakespeare, Player,’ ‘ with a forenoon knell of the 
Great Bell.’ The poet paid every honour he could 
to his brother.” 

Edmund was baptized at Stratford-on-Avon, 
3 May, 1580; he was sixteen years younger 
than his brother Wiliiam, and was only 
twenty-seven years of age when hedied. The 
first mention of the sonnets is by Francis 
Meres, M.A., in 1598, and they were pub- 
lished by Thomas Thorpe in 1609. Thus, 
presumably, most of the sonnets were written 
during Sauend’s sojourn in London. A 
dominant factor in the inspiration of the 
sonnets was the death of Hamnet, Shake- 
speare’s only son, who was buried 11 August, 
1596. How else can be explained the heir- 
hunger, the passionate, pathetic pleading of 
the poet to a younger man, who is handsome, 
and whom he dearly loves, to marry and beget 
an heir, that so the family name and fame 
might be perpetuated? Shakespeare’s last 
chance of a direct heir was gone ; hope for a 
collateral still lingered, and so the saving of 
the succession, ever uppermost in his mind, 
became the theme of the earlier sonnets, 
which he addressed to his “ private friends.” 

The concluding couplets of many ring clear 
the charge :— 

But if thou live, remember’d not to be, 

Die single, and thy image dies with thee. —iii. 

Be not self-willed, for thou art much too fair 

To be death's conquest, and make worms thine 

heir.—vi. 

So thou thyself outgoing in thy noon, 

Unlook’d on diest unless thou get a son.—vii. 

Make thee another self for love of me 

That beauty still may live in thine or thee.—x. 

She carved thee for her seal, and meant thereby 


Thou should print more, nor let that copy die. 
xi. 


0! none but unthrifts. Dear my love, you know 
You had a father: let your son say so.—xiii. 


But were some child of yours alive that time, 
You should live twice—in it and in my rhyme. 

The sequel is told in that extract from a 
London register, and, I believe, in the sonnets. 
What year the liaison took place it would be 
impossible to say ; but if the sonnet included 
in ‘The Passionate Pilgrim’ by Jaggard, 

Two loves I have, of comfort and despair, 

Which like two spirits do suggest me still: 

The better angel is a man right fair, 

The worser spirit a woman coloured ill,—cxliv. 
be any indication, it must have taken place 
in 1599 or before. 

Sonnets xxxv., xl. xli., xev., xcvi., cxx., 
exxi. all seem to contain Shakespeare’s 
chiding condemnation, with an underlying 
feeling of forgiveness and apology for the 
brother who had waywardly chosen a mis- 
tress in lieu of a wife. The pain of separa- 
tion, the corroding sorrow for a faulty 
relatiortship, for a broken companionship, 
are told in the subtle erotics of the Eliza- 
bethan sonnet. ‘‘ The true motto for the 
first group of sonnets,” says F. J. Furnivall 
in his introduction to ‘ The Leopold,’ “ is to be 
seen in David's words, ‘I am distrest for 
thee, my brother Jonathan; very pleasant 
hast thou been unto me. Thy love to me 
was wonderful, passing the love of woman.’” 
Such a motto would bear out to the letter my 
contention. The solution of the Will sonnets 
is somewhat simplified. Shakespeare puns 
for his brother on his own home name Will: 

Make but my name thy love, and love that still, 

And then thou lovest me, for my name is Will. 

Edmund’s soliloquy on bastardy, ‘ Lear,’ 
Act L. se. ii., published 1607, has a peculiar 
significance, written as it was at an approxi- 
mate time, and Shakespeare—clumsily one 
would think—identifies the character with his 
brother by the usage of his name. Other 
considerations present themselves, but I must 
refrain for the present. As one thinks of the 
many unavailing efforts to interpret these 
se sonnets the lines of Theodore 

atts-Dunton’s magnificent poem (slightly 
altered) present themselves :— 

Shakespeare, “struggling with the years to tell 

The secret at thy heart through helpless eyes.” 

W. A. HeNpDERson. 

Dublin. 


Bisnor S. I have been 
reading vol. i. of Canon Ashwell’s ‘ Life of 
Bishop Wilberforce’ (1879) — wherein the 
bishop’s conduct in the Hampden contro- 
versy leaves a slightly unpleasant flavour on 
the mental palate—I should like to place on 
record two anecdotes of him which I heard 


co. 
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while practising in Alverstoke and Gosport 
a few years ago, and which are entirely 
authentic, being told me in the one instance 
by an old gentleman, a friend of the subject 
of the first story, and in the second by one of 
the ladies to whom the incident occurred. As 
both stories are entirely to the bishop's 
credit, and show what an excellent clergy- 
man and kind man he was, I think they 
ought to be placed on permanent record in 
your es. That they are recollected only 
shows the deep impression he left behind 
him after but five years’ pastorate. In fact, 
his ministry was a revelation to that day 
and locality. 

1. A Gosport tradesman (an auctioneer, I 
fancy) had cast off his only daughter, who 
had married against his wishes. e refused 
to forgive her, to see her, or to relax to her 
in any way. In her distress she went to 
Archdeacon Wilberforce, the rector of Alver- 
stoke, for help and advice. He heard her 
story, reproved her for marrying without 
her father’s consent, but promised to do 
what he could to soften him. Accordingly 
in a few days the father got a note from 
the archdeacon, requesting him to call at the 
rectory to see him. After a little chat the 
archdeacon asked him abruptly if he ever 
said the Lord’s Prayer. The man, astonished, 
replied, O yes; he frequently said it both 
at church and at home. “Then,” said 
Wilberforce, sternly, “‘I forbid you to say it 
in future on the peril of your soul. You are 
daily asking God to forgive you your sins as 
you have forgiven your daughter's, and, as 
your clergyman, I forbid you to call down 
such daily vengeance on your head. You 
must never say that prayer again until you 
have forgiven your daughter.” In a little 
while, with such straight talking as this, 
he had brought to his knees the man, who 
finally promised to forgive his erring daughter 
entirely. When this was accomplished 
Wilberforce rang the bell, gave an order to 
the servant, and in a moment the unhappy 
woman, who was awaiting in an adjoining 
room the result of the interview, was shown 
in, and the archdeacon had the pleasure of 
seeing the two entirely united in mutual 
forgiveness. 

2. Three maiden ladies in Alverstoke, 
among the excellent of the earth in all ways, 
though not rich, had followed Archdeacon 
Wilberforce’s teaching during his short stay 
as their rector with the greatest pleasure and 
profit. They had besides acted as district 
visitors under his supervision and that of his 
clergy. Ten or more years after he had left 
the rectory they happened to be in Oxford 


on a little tour, and they heard by chance 
that their dear old rector, now Bishop of 
Oxford, was preaching next day—I think at 
St. Mary’s. Of course they must go and hear 
him; but, unfortunately, they arrived only 
just before the commencement of the service, 
when the church was quite full and they 
could obtain no seats. As they were turning 
disappointedly away the bishop drove up 
and got out of his carriage to enter the 
church. In a moment he saw them, recog- 
nized them, and, turning to the apparitor, 
said, “ Find these ladies, who are my friends, 
good seats as near the pulpit as possible” ; 
and in a few minutes, to their inexpressible 
ratification and pleasure, they were ushered 
into the stalls of some dignitaries or other, 
and had the pleasure of once more hearing 
Dr. Wilberforce preach. 

On a later occasion two of them were in 
London, and they saw “the dear bishop” on 
the other side of a very crowded street— 
either Oxford Street or Regent Street, I think. 
At the same moment he recognized them, and 
came hurrying across the busy thoroughfare 
| to have a few words with them about “happy 

old Alverstoke days.” Needless to say they 
‘felt their previous loyal affection to Bishop 
Wilberforce strengthened a thousandfold at 
such genuine Christian courtesy on the part 
of so important an ecclesiastic and statesman 
as he then was. 

I guarantee both the above anecdotes to be 
absolutely genuine and authentic. 

Wiiuiam Sykes, M.D., FS A. 


Lorp’s PRAYER IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
—The English 
version of the Lord’s Prayer seems to be of 
sufticient interest to be recorded in ‘ N. & Q.’: 

“Pater Noster that art in hevenys halwyd be 
thiname Come tous thi kyngdom Bedo thi wyll 
as in heven so in erthe Oure every day bred gyve 
us to-day And Fadyr Fadyr [sic] forgyve us oure 
dettys as we forgeve our dettours And Fadyr lede 
us in to no temptacyon but delyver us of evyl.” 


A. R. MALDEN. 


Salisbury. 


“Fert, Fert, Fert.” -- Travellers and 
tourists in Italy are often sorely puzzled by 
the words, or more properly by the capital 
letters, F. E. R. TF E R. T.—F. E. R. T., 
always thus repeated three times, which are 
found on the rims or edges of certain Italian 
coins, as well as on the collar of the Order of 
the Annunziata, and sometimes elsewhere. 

The mysterious monosyllable is said to be 
composed of the initial letters of the words 
which form the following sentence: “ Forti- 
tudo ejus Rhodum tenuit” (His valour pre- 
served Rhodes), which was said of Amedeus V. 
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of Savoy, in reference to his undau nted de 
fence of Rhodes against the assaults of the 
Turks in the thirteenth century. 

By the way, it is much to be desired that 
writers and printers would spell the name 
Amedeus in the way just given, and not, as 
it is so commonly and erroneously spelt, 
* Amadeus,” a form not only unknown to the 
house of Savoy, but also of the 
significance and etymology of the name. 

But, to return to the three cryptic words, 
I may mention that flippant young Italians, 
Florentine “mashers,” and others of that 
kidney occasionally make merry with a 
jocular interpretation of the four letters 
composing them, which they will gravely 
tell the inquiring stranger mean nothing else 
than “ Femina erit ruina tua” (A woman 
shall be thy ruin)—a drollery akin to that of 
the London alderman who, being asked by a 
lady to explain the meaning of the letters 
S.P.Q.R., which figured conspicuously at a 
civic entertainment, promptly replied, “Oh, 
madam, that’s the short for small profits and 
quick returns.” Patrick MAXWELL. 

Bath. 


“CINQUE PACE AND MEASURES.” -—“It is 
only in dauncing the cinque pace and mea- 
sures, that men stand ii numbring their 

ces” (‘ Life of St. Elizabeth,” by H. A. 
Hawkins], sine loco, 1632). For 
“ cinque pace,” cf. the ‘N.E D.’ L. K. 


CuicaGco: ErymoLtocy.—The late Canon 
Taylor, in his ‘Names and their Histories,’ 
states that Chicago was so called “ because 
frequented by skunks (cikak, plural cika- 
kong).” This is hardly satisfactory. He does | 
not specify to what language cztakong be- | 
longs, and he makes a serious error in describ- | 
ing itas “plural.” The Odjibwa -ong, Cree 
-ok, is the termination of the locative singular. 
Odjibwa cikak, Cree chikak or sikak, means 
**skunk.” while Odjibwa Crikakong, Cree 
Chikakok, literally “at the place of the 
skunk,” denotes the city of Chicago. These 
words cikak, sikak, bear much the same rela- 
tion to the Abenaki form “ skunk” that Scotch 
drucken bears to English drunken -i.e., the 
difference is dialectal, and consists chiefly in 
the loss of the nasal. The forms without the | 
nasal have yielded English seecawk, a synonym | 
for “skunk” little known to the general | 


reader, but employed by many naturalists, | 


prea. The Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, the 
listorian of St. Margaret’s, and Mr. J. E. 
Smith, the historian of St. John’s, are both 
silent with regard to it. It is a small and 
unimportant street, and no one has probably 
thought its history worth investigating. We 
first hear of it in Hatton’s ‘New View of 
London,’ 1708, when it is described as “a new 
street by Park Street on the N. side of Tuthil 
Street.” Later on it was frequently cor- 
rupted into Cartwright Street, under which 
designation it figures in such an important 
compilation as Horwood’s map, as well as 
in Lockie’s ‘Topography of London.’ One’s 
first disposition would be to connect the 
street with the distinguished family of 
Carteret, and especially with that eminent 
Cavalier Sir George Carteret, Treasurer of 
the Navy in the time of Charles IL, the 
friend and patron of Samuel Pepys, and the 
great-grandfather of the celebrated states- 
man of George II.’s days. After searching 
every available source of information, I have 
been unable to discover any connexion 
between this family and the district in which 
the street is situated. But I now think the 
name may have had a somewhat lowlier 
origin. In the Ancestor, part 3, October, 
p. 63, there is the entry of a Chancery suit 
in which, under date 15 June, 1646, William 
Cartrett, of Westminster, co. Middlesex, 
brewer, filed a bill of complaint against Peter 


| Cooke (a near neighbour of the complainant), 


Sense his wife, and Edward Bond, concerning 
water supplied to the complainant for brew- 
ing. I think it possible therefore that 
Cartrett’s brewery may have st on or near 
the site of the street, and that the latter may 
have derived its name from it. At any rate, 
the fact which I have recorded may afford a 
clue for further local investigation. 
W. F. Pripeavux. 


Qurrics. 

WE must ye correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
. order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


CrrcumFLex Accent.—What is the mean- 
ing of the circumflex still frequently used in 
French for thédtre and its derivatives? Is it 
not based on some mistaken analogy? No 


and to be found in all the larger English dic-| letter is omitted, and the a i. 


tionaries. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Carteret Street, Westminster. — The 


Greek and Latin seems plain. 
Crtaw.—Persons of this name resided in 


origin of this name does not seem to have| Portsmouth from about the year 1804 to 
been accounted for by any Westminster topo-| about 1817, according to the records im 
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St. Mary’s parish. Where in England can 

the name be found to-day? The names of 

Trevor and Hill are associated with the 

family. Cuas. E. Smart. 
15, St. James’s Terrace, Plymouth. 


PrppincHork CuxurcH, Sussex.—In_ this 
church, mostly Early English, with the 
curious round tower, one of three in Sussex, 
is a square opening with a stoneslab in front, 
situated in the south wall of the nave, just 
below the chancel. It is not close to the 
altar, and therefore cannot answer to an 
almery or aumbry, neither is it a “slit.” Can 
any one suggest the meaning or original use 
of such an opening ? L. M. Gres. 

Ramleh, Reigate. 


Frencu Porm.—By whom are these lines ; 
and where can | find them ?— 
C’est que je vois les flots sombres, 
Toi, les astres enchantés! 
C’est que, perdu dans leurs nombres, 
Hélas! je compte les ombres, 
Quand tu comptes les clartés ! 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Putrir Cuapter-Housse. — Did the 
chapter-house of a monastery have a fixed 
pulpit or lectern ; and if so, in what part of 
the building would it be? Silvester, the 
abbot of St. Augustine’s at Canterbury, at his 
death in 1161 was buried in the chapter-house 
(capitulum), before the pulpit (anologium), 
under a plain white stone (Thorn’s *Chro- 
nicle,” 1815) In another part of the same 
‘Chronicle’ (2256) the place of burial is said 
to be twelve feet from the lectern or reading- 
desk (lectrinum) towards the west. The 
chapter-house at St. Augustine’s Abbey, 
Canterbury, was an oblong building. 

Antuur Hussey. 

Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


Latin Legenp.—Can any one assist me in 
locating author and text of an ancient anec- 
dote that lingers in my memory in an imper- 
fect shape? It was the story of a Roman 
citizen ueathing in his will a sum of 
money to purchase a statue for the adorn- 
ment of his native city ; but the wording of; 
the deed was so ambiguous that it never 
could be determined whether he intended to 
givea statue with a golden spear or a golden 
statue with a spear, so that his good intent 
came to naught. I should like to obtain the 
Latin text and the name of the would-be 
donor. 7.8 

New York. 


_ Iz Bruy.—Can any reader oblige with 
information respecting this family, its arms 
and motto? I believe one Nigel le Brun 


ave 


was a baron in the reign of Edward I., and 
had land in Ireland. Is the barony extinct ? 
(Mrs.) M. Carter. 
35, Mornington Crescent, N.W. 


‘Tue Wartcu.’—Can you kindly tell me 
how I can find out if a piece of poetry called 
‘The Watch’ is still in print? It com- 
mences :— 

The watch is used to tell the time, 

And time neglected is a crime. 
I believe it was published about 1843 or 1844, 
in the form of a printed sheet, not in a book, 
so far as I can hear from the lady who 
remembers it. Any information on this will 
be most acceptable. 

(Miss) L. M. Etrorr, 
Hursley, Westwood Road, Southampton. 


TENNYSON AND Henry James.—-Tennyson's 
‘Ring’ is dedicated to the Hon. J. R. Lowell, 
and is stated in the ‘Life’ to be founded 
on a story told to the poet by him. Lowell 
also told the story to Henry James, who 
founded upon it a prose tale. Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly inform me what 
the title of Henry James's story is, and 
where it can be found ? 

Bertram L. Dyer. 

Kimberley, 8.A. 


CLERGY OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.— 
[ am searching for information about the 
'early chaplains of the East India Company. 
| I shall be much obliged if one or other of 
| your readers will be so kind as to tell me if 
there are any other sources of information 
besides these, which I have fruitlessly 
explored : Clark and Boase’s ‘ Reg. Univ. Ox.,’ 
Foster’s ‘Alumni,’ Cooper's ‘ Ath. Cantab.,’ 
Wood’s ‘ Ath. Ox.,’ Luard’s ‘Cantab. Grad.,’ 
Gutch’s ‘ Univ. Ox.,’ Cotton’s ‘Fasti Eccl. 
Hib., ‘Oxford Graduates.’ Was there any 
other means of obtaining holy orders in those 
days than the channel of the existing univer- 
sities? Will some reader kindly tell me how 
to obtain particulars of the following?— Henry 
Levett, appointed 1607; Esdras Simpson, 
1609 ; Mr. a of Deptford, 1614 ; James 
Cunningham, 1614; Mr. Evans, 1614; 
William Leske, 1614; James Rynd, 1617 ; 
Thomas Friday, 1617; Mr. Wilson, 1617; 
Mr. Golding, 1617. 


Frank Penny, LL.M. 
Ealing. 


AutHor or Book.—Having recently pur- 
chased a 12mo anonymous volume, ‘ Reasons 
for returning to the Church of England’ 
(Strahan & Co., 1871), I am sufficiently in- 
terested in it to feel curiosity about its author. 
Was it J. M. Capes? The catalogue of second- 
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hand books which offered it for sale gives 
that name as owned by the writer. One 
does not like to question the accuracy of 
catalogues, but I appeal to ‘N. & Q.’ for con- 
firmation, or rejection, of the assertion. The 
book, I remember, caused a flutter in religious 
circles almost equal to that previously raised 
by Prof. Seeley’s anonymous * Ecce Homo’ in 
1867. J. B. McGovern. 

(Halkett and Laing state that John Moore Capes 
was the author.) 


AncGio-Saxon Worps ror Brrps.—Is there 
any relationship between the italicized sylla- 
bles of the following Anglo-Saxon words ?— 
Hygera =a magpie, Aigere=a woodpecker, 
hice-mase=a wren, gec or jac =a cuckoo. 
If these prefixes are variants of one root, 


what is the meaning of that root? 
J. H. R. 


Corperivus.—Amidst the innumerable sub- 
jects ventilated and illuminated in * N. & Q.,’ 
i do not think that the question has been 
asked, Who was Corderius! 1 can remember 
that in country grammar schools many years 
ago a first k was put in our hands 
entitled * The Colloquies of Corderius,’ usually 
called ‘Cordery.’ The Latin was placed on 
one side of the pages, and the English trans- 
lation on the other, concealed by a slip of 
when in class. 

Vho was Corderius? When did he flourish, 
and in what country ? for I am unable to 
discover anything of his history. 

In ‘The Antiquary,’ the probable date of 
which is 1794, there is the following allusion 
to him, or rather to his * Colloquies ’:— 

Capt. Meclntyre Joguitur: “‘1 could not use 
your books, my dear uncle,’ said the young soldier, 
*that’s true; and you will do well to provide for 
their being in better hands. But don’t let the faults 
of my head fall on my heart. 1 would not part with 
a Cordery that belonged to an old friend, to get a 
set of horses like LordGlenallan’s’” (chap. xxxix.). 

JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

[Corderius was the latinized form of the name 
of Mathurin Cordier (1478-1564), a native of Nor- 
mandy. There is a short notice of him in vol. vi. 
of the ninth edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,’ and the article on Shakespeare (vol. xxi. 
p. 751) states that the ‘Colloquies’ was the most 
popular Latin manual in the schools of Shakespeare's 
day. Consult also Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographer’s 
Manual,’ ed. 1858, p. 523.) 


V.’s Portrait.—A fine woodcut 
portrait of Charles V., made during his 
lifetime, and adorning the title-page of 
Capella’s ‘Roman Chronicle,’ translated by 
Eppendorf, which appeared at Strasburg in 
1536, shows the young emperor in half-length 
rretta, and wearing roun 


covered with a 


the neck a chain from which a little lamb 
hangs down. Could one of your heraldic 
correspondents state whether this figure 
of a lamb, hanging on a chain, symbolizes 
or depicts a certain distinguished order 
(as, for instance, that of the Golden Fleece) 
with which Charles V. was invested? | 
may add that this woodcut portrait, which 
represents the emperor's characteristic fea- 
tures with perfect art, is ascribed to Hans 
Sebald Beham, a well-known pupil of Diirer, 
who flourished from 1500 till 1550, and left 
about 300 woodcut drawings. H. Kress. 


“By car.”—“By gar” is frequently used 
in ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ by Dr. 
Caius, the French physician, as an adjuration 
(for instance, Act ILI. sc. iii). What is the 
correct derivation of *‘gar”! Is it right to 
explain it as a (corrupt) pronunciation of the 
word God ? - INQUIRER. 

(Schmidt's ‘Shakespeare Lexicon’ gives it— 
rightly, we think—as= By G Dyce’s * Glossary’ 
leaves it unmentioned. } 


Pocock or CHIEVELEY, Berks.—Where can 
I find or obtain a — of the Pocock 
family of Chieveley, Berks? Thomas Bucke- 
ridge, of Basildon, in the same county, mar- 
ried (1608) Elizabeth, a daughter of John 
Pocock, of Bradley, in Chieveley parish ; and 
Dorothy, a daughter of Thomas and Eliza- 
beth Buckeridge, married a Mr. Pocock, whose 
Christian name | cannot find. Is the pedigree 
of Pocock referred to in Marshall’s * Index’ 
(from 1160, lithograph circa 1840, folio) that 
of the Chieveley family? There is no copy 
of this at the British Museum. 

ArTHUR STEPHENS Dyer. 
28, Leamington Road Villas, W. 


“ Peace, RETRENCHMENT, AND REFoRM.”— 
What is the earliest recorded use of this 
phrase as an English party watchword? Pepys 
has a reference to “ Reformation and Reduce- 
ment”; but the precise policy indicated 
seems to have been claimed as their own by 
the Whigs in the earlier decades of the 
nineteenth century. In a letter of Princess 
Lieven, dated “Richmond, November, 1830,” 
it is said: “ Lord Grey in his first interview 
{with William LV.] laid down the princples 
of his policy : (1) Maintenance of Peace; (2) 
Economy ; (3) Moderate Parliamentary Re- 
form” (* Letters of Dorothea, Princess Lieven,’ 
p. 411). 


Curnese Junk. — In Walford's ‘Old und 
New London’ (vol. iii. 290) an a de- 
scription of the vessel, by Charles Dickens, 
is quoted. In what book or publication did 
this appear? The junk arrived in the Thanes 
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in 1848, lay off Blackwall, and in the season 
was brought up above Waterloo Bridge. Can 
any reader say what became of this curious 
vessel? A little pamphlet bought on board 
states that the vessel was named the Keying, 
was built of teak, and was supposed to be 
nearly a hundred years old. he yellow 
paper-covered booklet, “sold only on board,” 
affords a good description of the vessel and 
an interesting account of the voyage from 
Canton to London. I. C. Gounp. 

{Most of the information you seek is supplied 
6" S. ix. 198.] 


Beylies, 
PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. 
(9% S. x. 242, 291.) 


Ir is well that ‘N. & Q.’ should commemo- 
rate,as Mr. Joun C. Francis has done, the 
death of Philip James Bailey. The Midlands of 
England have produced Shakespeare, Herbert 
Spencer, and George Eliot, all of kindred 
distinction in their way, and Nottingham 
has given us Kirke White and Philip James 
Bailey, of national promise. Early death in 
White's case and lack of concentration in 
Bailey’s prevented them from attaining high 
places in the kingdom of poetry. I do not re- 
member any town which has given us a writer 
so remarkable as the author of ‘ Festus.’ The 
following lines are worth citing, as showing 
whence, possibly, Macaulay acquired his con- 
ception of the New Zealand traveller, which 
he made famous in his fascinating way :— 
Meanwhile the Arts, in second infancy, 

Rise in some distant clime, and then, perchance, 
Some bold adventurer, fill’d with golden dreams, 
Steering his bark through trackless solitudes, 
Where, to his wondering thoughts, no daring prow 
Hath ever plough’d before,—espies the cliffs 

Of fallen Albion. —To the land unknown 

He journeys joyful ; and perhaps descries 

Some vestige of her ancient stateliness : 

Then he, with vain conjecture, fills his mind 

Of the unheard-of race, which had arrived 

At science in that solitary nook, 

Far from the civil world ; and sagely sighs 

And moralizes on the state of man. 

As Macaulay read “Catnach,” he no doubt 
read ‘ Festus.’ 

The late Eric Mackay wrote asmall book to 
show that Tennyson founded his ‘Columbus’ 
on @ previous poem of the same name by the 
late Joseph Ellis (brother of Sir Whittaker 
Ellis). Joseph Ellis sent his poem to 
Tennyson two years before the poem of the 
Poet Laureate appeared. In Tennyson’s the 
conception— but not the execution — was 
changed. Tennyson made Columbus a coarse, 
roistering captain ; Ellis made him a gentle- 


man. Ellis could not have written Tenny- 
son’s poems, but he wrote a better ‘Columbus.’ 
I care very little for the plagiaries which 
rest on conjecture—seldom true, and when 
untrue they are libellous, since they impute 
theft where none has been committed. But 
in coincidence of ideas I believe ; and when 
a man like Philip James Bailey precedes a 
great contemporary in a remarkable concep- 
tion, the coincidence denotes similarity o 
genius in that respect. In the quotation I 
send you Bailey is entitled to that distinction 
and honour. G. J. Hotyvoake. 


Probably the least known of Philip James 
Bailey's publications is his privately printed 

mphlet entitled ‘Causa Britannica : a Poem 
in Latin Hexameters, with English Para- 
phrase in Free Heroic Verse. This was 
printed at Ilfracombe, and comprised alto- 
poe only eleven octavo pages of print. It 

sars no date. This, however, is determined 
by a letter in my possession, written by the 
author of ‘ Festus’ to his friend Mr. Ford. It 
is dated from “5 Pierrepont Street, Bath, 
Novr. 30/83.” The address was only tem- 
porary. Mr. Bailey wrote :— 

‘** Some time in August last I sent to you by Book 

Post a little poem of mine I had printed privately, 
called ‘Causa Britannica,’ the Latin Hexameters. 
with English paraphrase. As I have not heard 
from you, in relation to it, I think it possibly may 
have miscarried in the post. Should such be the 
case, and you have not received the copy intended 
for you, and which was dispatched along with 
others to Marston and various friends, it will give 
me great pleasure to forward another copy to you ; 
as I am as desirous that you should see it as any 
one. 
It will thus be seen that ‘Causa Britannica 
was printed during the August of 1883. 
Copies are very rare. There is one in the 
Bailey Collection at the Nottingham Public 
Reference Library, but there is not in the 
British Museum. I possess the Ford copy. 

Bailey’s library has been dispersed. The 
Glasgow University Library ; the Brom- 
ley House Subscription Library, Notting- 
ham ; the Free Public Library, Nottingham ; 
and the People’s Hall, Nottingham, received 
a considerable portion of the collection. The 
Bromley House share is to constitute “The 
Philip James Bailey Collection.” 

J. Porter Briscoe. 

Nottingham. 


In the ‘ Romantic School’ (pub. 1833) Heine 
says (Fleishman’s translation) :— 


“The poet is, on a small scale, but the imitator 
of the Creator, and also resembles God in creating 
his characters after his image.” 


Bailey writes :— 
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The more 
We feel of ie we become like God, 
In love and power creative ; undermakers. 
In Schiller’s ‘Wallenstein’ Gordon says: 
“ Oft kommt ein niitzlich Wort aus schlechtem 
— ”: which may have suggested Bailey’s 
ine— 
The worst of men may give the best advice. 
Rossetti’s sonnet, ‘ Heart’s Compass,’ 
Sometimes thou seemest not as thyself alone, 
But as the meaning of all things that are, 
is probably a conscious reminiscence of 
Bailey’s 
I loved her for that she was beautiful, 
And that to me she seemed to be all nature 
And all varieties of things in one. 
And this in turn seems to be a reminiscence 
of Meleager’s [ldvra éxeivos éuot havraceras, 
in ‘ Anth. Pal.,’ xii. 106. 
Perhaps Bailey’s line, 
Who never doubted never half believed, 
suggested Tennyson’s more famous dictum— 
There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 
The resemblance is more likely fortuitous 
between Bailey’s 
Poets are all who love and feel great truths 
And tell them; and the truth of truths is love, 
and Matthew Arnold’s 
Charm is the glory that makes 
i 


Song of the vine ; 
Love is the fountain of charm. 
Bailey wrote— 
Worthy books 


Are not companions ; they are solituades ; 
We lose ourselves in them and all our cares. 
Mrs. Browning expresses a similar idea thus— 
When 
We gloriously forget ourselves and plunge 
Soul-forward, headlong, into a book’s profound, 
Impassioned for its beauty and salt of truth— 
*Tis then we get the right good from a book. 
Bailey writes—. 
Friendship hath passed me like a ship at sea; 
Longfellow, in his ‘ Elizabeth,’— 
Ships that pass in the night and speak each other 
in passing, 
Only a signal shown and a distant voice in the 
darkness ; 
So on the ocean of life we pass and speak one 
another, 
Only a look and a voice, then darkness again and 
a silence. 
Bailey’s 
True fiction hath a higher end, and scope 
Wider than fact, 
is, of course, merely an endorsement of Aris- 
now toropias (‘Poet.,’ ix. § 3); cf. Bacon’s 
* Advancement of Learning,’ bk. Heine’s 
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‘Reisebilder, Italia,’ vii.,and Matthew Arnold’s 
‘Essays,’ ii. 21. Joun B. 


Anatocous TitLes or Books (9" ix. 468, 
513).—As to whether the English law of copy- 
right includes the titles of books, Mr. Justice 
(later Lord Justice) Chitty in 1886 laid down 
the law thus: “It is p hoe that the mere 
taking of a title consisting simply of two 
ordinary words of the English language 
would not be an infringement of copyright.” 
This was in Schove v. Schminké in the * Law 
Reports,’ 33 Chancery Division, p. 546. The 
question here was as to the use of the title 
‘Castle Album,’ which was applied by the 
plaintiff to an album pablished by himself, 
and appeared also on an album sold by the 
defendant. Before this, in 1881, Lord Justice 
James stated it as his opinion, but did not 
decide, “that there cannot in general be any 
copyright in the title or name of a book”; 
and he said that he understood the Master of 
the Rolls (Sir George Jessel) to have expressed 
the same opinion. This was in Dicks »v. 
Yates, ‘Law Reports,’ 18 Chancery Division, 
p. 76. SERO. 


Bouneay (9"S. x. 185, 273).—CoL. Prrpgaux 
is right in saying that I had not seen Pror. 
Sxeat’s ‘Place- Names of Cambridgeshire’ 
when I wrote the note at the first of the 
above references. The supposed French 
origin of Bungay (don, gué) is taken from the 
last edition of the late Canon Isaac Taylor's 
‘Names and their Histories.’ That writer 
was, it need scarcely be said, one of the last 
to indulge in reckless guessing, so that per- 
haps Pror. Skeat will acknowledge that he 
was somewhat “reckless” in using that 
expression. But there are times when even 
bonus dormitat Homerus, and this may be 
such a case. The earliest use of qué given 
by Littré is from Fléchier in the * Histoire de 
Théodose le Grand,’ which appeared at Paris 
in 1679. The old Provencal forms were ga, 
gah, or , all which would have the same 
sound ; Sat. of course, if an English place ob- 
tained its name in Norman times it would have 
the Norman form. So I think I may use the 
modern French word in reference to Pror. 
SKEAT's derivation of Bungay, and exclaim, 
“O gué!” in which gué does not mean ford. 
What to think of Dr. Cuarnock’s suggestion 
I do not know. The early history of the 
place is W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


Brack MALriBRan (9% S. ix. 367, 390, 494; 
x. 36, 193).—I feel sorry that no one has come 
forward with a few particulars concerning 
this once famous concert singer. As 
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lady in question lived before my time any 
le could make would be only of the 
second-hand or hearsay order. If I knew 
her real (not her theatrical) name I could 
soon trace out a short biography. The so- 
called or self-styled Black Malibran, a hand- 
some negress, black as ebony (‘in no way 
related to Madame Malibran de Bériot), came 
to this country from the United States, 
where she h already made her mark, 
about the year 1836, though I cannot fix the 
date. Having a very lovely voice, like many 
negresses (though to say she was in any way 
either the equal or rival of Madame Malibran 
would be only talking “ moonshine”), she 
made an immediate success, and during 
the forties and fifties was always sure of 
applause at Vauxhall, Cremorne, Highbury 
Barn, Surrey Gardens, &c., to say nothing 
of provincial concert-rooms ; but I do not 
think she ever achieved much success as an 
operatic singer. Her latest appearances in 
public were, I have been informed, at the 


poser. But if infantile sighs and murmurings 
are trustworthy indications, I am disposed to 
think a certain little four-year-old of my 
acquaintance offers a clue to the period in 
his own fragile person. Students of babyhood 
must be pretty well agreed that very young 
children do indulge in dreams. But how 
early in life? There’s the rub, again. 
CLARKE. 


Watson OF BARRASBRIDGE, NEWCASTLE-ON- 
Tyne (9 §. ix. 388; x. 177, 237, 272).—I 
suggest a reference to the ecclesiastical 
authorities. Archdeacon de Winton, of 
Colombo, who is at present, I believe, 
administering the ordinary affairs of the 
diocese, will be able to find out if the 
burial in question took place at any of the 
stations then garrisoned by British troops in 
the island of Ceylon. Until about 1820 the 
British in Ceylon made use of the old Dutch 
Government churches for their services, and 
the old Dutch burial-grounds for their ceme- 
teries. After that date a new British burial- 


Oxford and Canterbury during the early 
sixties. As I write only from shadowy recol- | 
lections of what I have been told, I shall be | 
only too ready to confess myself all in the | 
wrong should any correspondent of * N. & Q.’| 
chance to know more about the subject than | 
myself. Herpert B. Crayton. | 
, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. | 


REFERENCES WANTED (9*" S. x. 268).—No. 3 
is undoubtedly a translation from Goethe, | 
and far more touching and melodious than 
Carlyle’s rendering given in ‘Wilhelm Meister.’ | 
I give both translations :— 

Who ne’er his bread in sorrow ate, 

Who never through the long midnight hours, 

Weeping, upon his bed has sat, 

He knows ye not, ye heavenly powers. 

Translator unknown. 

Who never eat his bread in sorrow, 

Who never spent the darksome hours 

Weeping and watching for the morrow, 

e knows ye not, ye gloomy powers. 
Carlyle’s translation in ‘ Wilhelm Meister.’ 
I cannot say which is the more correct trans- 
lation, but the former possesses a spirituality 
which that of Carlyle lacks. 
Harriett McILquuam. 


No. 4, “ Measure thy life,” &c., and No. 5 
“Here, and here alone,” are from Harriet 
Eleanor Hamilton King's ‘The Disciples : 
Ugo Bassi lll.’ Joun WAINEWRIGBT. 

, Tavistock Place, W.C. 


DREAM-LORE (9% S. x. 269).—As the only 
definite authority upon the subject must 
perforce remain uncommunicative, the ques- 
tion “ At what age does a young child begin 
to dream?” continues to be somewhat of a | 


ground was set apart for use at Colombo; 
but it is possible and probable that at some 
of the smaller up-country stations where there 
were detachments, such as Jaffna, Matara, 
Point de Galle, Trincomalee, and others, the 
old Dutch churches and churechyards were 
still in British use in 1824. Jaffna Church 
was certainly so used as late as 1819, for in 
this church there is a tablet to the memory 
of the Hon. George Turnour, fourth son of 
the Earl of Winterton, who died 19 April, 
1819 (see Ludovici’s ‘Monumental Inscrip- 
tions’). Visitors to the old Dutch burial- 
ground in the Pettah at Colombo are sur- 


_ prised to see amongst the massive monuments 


of theold Dutch officials memorials of British 
civil and military officers. Amongst them 
are those of 

John Ewart, M.D., Physician-General to 
H.M.’s troops in India, and Inspector-General 
of Hospitals in Ceylon, 1800. 

Dugald Campbell, captain 88th Regiment, 
1801. 

William Ollen Ranshaw, lieutenant 65th 
Regiment, 1803. 

Major David Blair, H.E.L.C.S., A.D.C. to 
his Excellency Governor F. North, 1803. 

Burton Gage Barbirt, colonel H.M.’s service, 

803. 

John Wilson, colonel H.M.’s service, 1807. 

Anne Young, wife of Lieut. and Adjutant 
Young of the 65th Regiment, 1803. 

There are also memorials of several other 
officers of the 19th, 51st, 65th, and Ceylon 
Regiments. 

fhen I visited the spot two years ago it 
was in a sadly neglected condition. Possibly 
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some old Dutch burial-ground may contain 
the mortal remains of Lieut. C. M. Watson. 
Frank Penny. 
34, Woodville Road, Ealing. 


Wine Rare Arrticre (9 S. x. 209).— 
Wine in England has, probably from the 
time of the Roman occupation, been a com- 
modity so scarce as to place it out of the 
reach of the less fortunate classes, who, if 
they obtained it at all, must have done so 
through the apothecary or from the monas- 
teries, as acordial. But even the 
monks abandoned the cultivation of the vine 
long before their suppression. Fitz Stephen, 
in his ‘ Description of the City of London’ in 
the twelfth century, must allude to the traffic 
in imported Gallic wines when he speaks of 
“the wine sold in ships and vaults on the 
bank of the Thames,” at which time it may 
be inferred that the monks, if they had a 
superfluous stock of grape wine, would have 
sent some of it to London. But the acquisi- 
tion of Guienne in 1152 probably led to an 
interchange of commodities between France 
and England, and though the trade may 
have existed in a desultory way both before 
and after the Norman Conquest, its estab- 
lishment at this time with Bordeaux, the 
capital of the ancient province of Guienne, 
was an accomplished fact. William of 
Malmesbury in his ‘De Pontificibus’ says 
that the Vale of Gloucester still produced as 
= wine as many of the provinces of 

‘rance—that is in the twelfth century. 
According to an ordinance, 5 Edward IIL., 
A.D. 1331, 

“by reason of the multitude of the kinds of wine 
now brought to the said city, it was agreed and 
ordered by the same that the gallon of the best 
Gascon wine shall be sold from henceforth at 4d. 
and the gallon of Rhenish wine at 8/. ; and that ail 
taverners of the City shall keep the doors of their 
taverns and of thei« cellars open, that so the buyers 
of their wines may be able to see where their wines 
are drawn.” 

The taverner who sold bad wine was made 
to drink a pint of it, and the rest was poured 
over his head (see Riley’s ‘Memorials of the 
City of London,’ 1868, p. 181 et seg). In the 
*‘Memoires pour la Vie de Pétrarque,’ by the 

Abbé de Sade (1764. tome i. liv. ii. p. 337), is 
an extract from one of the poet’s own letters 
to a friend, A.D. 1337, stating that 
* in England they drink nothing but beer and cider. 
The drink of Flanders is hydromel; and as wine 
cannot be sent to those countries but at great 
expense, few persons can afford to drink it.” 

In the fifteenth century a pint of wine might 
be had in London for a penny, with bread 
(Lydgate’s ‘ London Lackpenny,’ temp. 

en. VI.). 


The best answer to Dr. M. D. Davis's 
query is probably to be found in Dr. Alex- 
ander Henderson’s admirable * History of 
Ancient and Modern Wines’ (1824), wherein 
the author sifts the learned disquisitions 
contributed to Archeologia (vol. iii.) on the 
subject by Dr. Samuel Pegge and the Hon. 
Daines Barrington, and where it is stated 
that in the thirteenth century the importa- 
tions of wine would appear to have increased, 
for most of the chroniclers ascribe the neglect 
of the English vineyards to “that fondness 
for French wines which came upon us.” The 
Crusaders are also believed by Dr. Hender- 
son to have been responsible for the intro- 
duction of a taste for the sweet wines of 
Italy and Greece (ch. xi.). There is one more 
consideration to be taken into account. The 
decadence of the wine-producing industry 
in England about this time is thought by 
M. Arago, of the French Institute, to have 
been really due to changes in the climate. 
Similar changes of climate, he says, took 

lace in France, where at Macon, in the 
Dapactnent of the Sadne and Loire (ancient 
Burgundy), wine in 1553 was made of the 
Muscat grape, which will not now ripen 
there. J. Hotpen MacMIcHAgL. 


Grissarp (9% S. x. 227). — Grisard (the 
correct spelling) is a French word, being the 
popular name of the goéland, sea-gull. Cot- 
zrave: ‘* Grisard......a Sea-cob or sea-Gull.” 
French though it is, it is entered in ‘ Rees’s 
Cyclopedia,’ and is described in the article 
on Larus neevius, its scientific name (see also 
Pennant, ‘ British Zoology,’ ed. 1812, ii. 182). 
For the classification of the gulls with refer- 
ence to this species see Mr. Howard Saunders’s 
paper ‘On the Larine ’ in the 1878 volume of 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society, pp. 163, 
179, 200. Grisard is in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ but not 
with this meaning ; and, it may be remarked, 
it is also the popular name across Channel for 
the badger. F. Apams. 


If Emeritus will turn togrisard in a French 
dictionary he will find that it means (enter 
alia) grey gull. Faguet’s crew were doubtless, 
like himself, Frenchmen. Such a word seems 
outside the scope of an English dictiomy 


Brack Fast (9 S. x. 248).—This phrase is 
commonly used by English Catholics to denote 
the three severest fast-days of the year—viz., 
Christmas Eve, Ash Wednesday, and 
Friday. Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 


Town Hall, Cardiff. 


PortraIT BY ZURBARAN (9 §, x. 207)— 
| ls Z. correct in referring to Lady Weld as 
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Elizabeth? A Lady Weld was a benefactress 
of the Haberdashers’ Company (her will was 
dated February, 1623), and is mentioned in 
their records as Mary, Lady Weld. Sir 
George Whitmore was Master of the Com- 
ny in 1621 and 1631. It is unlikely that 
™ had two daughters called Lady Weld. 
There is a portrait of Sir George Whitmore 
in the Haberdashers’ Hall. ©. 8. TF. 


Tue Ducuy or Berwick (9 §. viii. 439, 
534; ix. 130, 258, 295, 433 ; x. 153, 250).—May 
I correct an error in my last reply (p. 251) 
under this heading? The paragraph as 

rinted reads: ‘‘ Roger Hoveden states that 
it was Nest (or Agnes), lawful sister of 
Henry L., who was put to death with William 
de Braose,” &c. Henry I. should read Henry II. 
I did not retain a copy of my note, but no 
doubt the error was mine. 

Ronatp Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


Arms oN FireBack x. 207).—Perhaps 
it will afford Mr. Hengeace Lecce a clue to 
know that seven arrows proper, enfiled with 
a ducal coronet or, is the crest of Arrowsmyth, 
Huntingfield Hall, co. Suffolk, whose arms, 
however, do not correspond with those on 
the fireback to which he alludes, for they are 
Gules, two broad arrows in saltire or, feathered 
argent, between four lions’ heads erased and 
crowned of the second. But the crest is re- 
markably like (see Burke's ‘General Armory ’). 
Cf. also the arms of the Fletchers’ Company, 
Azure, a chevron between three arrows or, 
headed and feathered argent. The arms on 
firebacks were often crudely executed, with 
sometimes little regard, I think, to accuracy. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHAkL. 


Mascu.tine Dress (9" S. x. 228).—I happen 
to have a note, which may be useful to your 
correspondent, of an engraving bound up in 
a collection of printed folios at the British 
Museum, 669, f. 10 (99), in which the dress 
of a fashionable man of 1646 is clearly de- 
picted in all its detail, while a description is 
subjoined of the several parts of the attire 
and the manner of wearing 
them. I may add that I am still desirous of 
information about mourning costume in 1661, 
Fairholt, Planché, and other standard works 
having failed to satisfy me on some of the 
points raised (9"" v. 287). 

Erne. Leca-Weerkes. 

See F. W. Fairholt’s ‘Costume in England,’ 
enlarged and thoroughly revised by the Hon. 
H. A. Dillon, third edition, 1885, where will 
be found many valuable notes and illustra- 
tions of the details of men’s dress of this 


| 457, and 497. 


riod, such as hat, boots, walking-sticks ; 

lanché’s ‘Cyclopedia of Costume’; ‘Tailor- 
ing, Past and Present, by Mr. William 
Rines, in the Zazlor and Cutter ; ‘ Chambers’s 
Encycl.,’ s.v. ‘Fashion’; and the Queen, 
23 May, 6 June, and 20 June, 1868, pp. 417, 
J. MacMIcHae.. 


GREEN AN Cotour (9" viii. 121, 
192 ; ix. 234, 490 ; x. 32, 133).—Kingsley has— 
Oh, green is the colour of faith and truth, 
And rose the colour of love and youth, 
And brown of the fruitful clay. 


A. BIDDELL. 


ARMS OF JAMES STANIHURST S. x. 227). 
—The 1884 edition of Burke’s ‘ Armory’ has 
two entries under the name of Stanihurst. 
1. Stanihurst (Fun. Ent., Ulster’s Office, 1622, 
Henry Stanihurst), Ar., on a saltire between 
four boars’ heads couped gu. a crescent of 
the first, on a chief vair three bendlets of the 
second. 2. Stanihurst (Arboe, co. Tyrone ; 
Fun. Ent., Ulster’s Office, 1635, Nicholas 
Stanihurst, eldest son of James Stanihurst, 
Esq , of Arboe), Ar., a saltire between four 
boars’ heads couped gu., on a chief or three 
palets vair. Neither of these appears to have 
been a son of the Speaker, but they were 
probably of the same family. A portion of 
the Stanihurst pedigree from Molyneux’s 
‘Visitation of Dublin’ is given in the Ussher 
‘Memoirs,’ pp. 80-82; see also D’Alton’s 
‘History of Dublin,’ p. 411. 

H. J. B. Clements. 

Killadoon, Celbridge. 


Str Smita (9 viii. 283, 373 ; 
ix. 193).—Mr. W. D. Prk states in ‘ N. & Q,,’ 
9g” §. viii. 373, that Sir Nicholas Smith was 
son of Sir George Smith, of Exeter, by his 
first wife Joan, daughter of James Walker ; 
but Mr. Joun Rapcuirre, at the same re- 
ference, says that he was son of the same 
father, but that hismother was Grace, daughter 
and coheir of William Viell, of Madford, 
near Launceston. As I am much interested 
in every genealogical and historical detail 
which concerns Launceston I should be glad 
of some proof as to which contributor is 
right. DuUNHEVED. 


HEREFORDSHIRE Manor-Houses (9 §. x. 
228).—Your correspondent’s inquiry appears 
to refer to ‘A History of the Mansions and 
Manors of Herefordshire,’ by C. J. Robinson, 
with illustrations, London (printed Hereford), 
1873, quarto. Davin Davies. 


Scuaw or Gospetry (9 8. x. 8, 115).—I 
observe Mr. CoLeMAN’s query. I am con- 


vinced, however, that there is no connexion 
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between the Schaws of Ganoway, co. Down, 
and the Shaws of Gospetry, in the county of 
Kinross. I have recently ascertained that 
Frederick Bridges Schaw acquired the estate 
of Weston in Surrey as heir-at-law of his 
father Dr. Wm. Schaw, and left it to 
his eldest son Frederick David Schaw. He 
(Frederick David) had two brothers, and all 
were by a second marriage. These facts may 
be helpful in eliciting further information as 
to descendants of Frederick Bridges Schaw. 
Wa. CRAWFORD. 


“Yeoman” (9% §. x. 204). — Doubtless 
Comestor OXONIENSIS is right as to the “ very 
general agreement among English scholars” 
(if he intends by that phrase “scholars of 
Anglistic”) that this word is derived from an 
unrecorded O.E. géaman—as against the other 
three derivations mentioned with it in the 
‘Century Dictionary.’ His attention may, 
however, be drawn to a note by Sir George 
R. Sitwell at p. 62 of the April number of 
the Ancestor, and the evidence there adduced 
in favour of the young man theory. It may 
be noted that Sir George does not quote the 
pertinent passage which constitutes chap. ii. 
of the ‘ Constitutiones de Foresta’ (=‘Cnut’s 
Gesetze,’ III. ii. in Schmid, ‘ Die Gesetze der 
Angelsachsen,’ 1858, p. 318) :— 

“Sint sub quolibet horum [sc. liberaliorum homi- 
num (quos Angli pegenas appellant), c. 1] quatuor 
ex mediocribus hominibus (quos Angli /ws-begnas 
nuncupant, Dani vero yoong men vocant) locati, qui 
curam et onus tum viridis tum veneris suscipiant.” 
Nor does he quote the first instance of the 
word in the statute-book, the Act 37 Edw. IIL. 
¢. 9 (1363), which hardly supports his theory 
that “yeoman was a designation which at 
first expressed military rank ” :— 

“Item qe gentz de meistere, dartifice, & de office 
—— Yomen, ne ne preignent ne usent drappe de 
plus haut pris, pur lour vesture ou chaceure [sie : 
chauceure * Rot. Parl.'] qe deinz qarant soldz le 
drappe entier, par voile dacate nautrement; ne 
perry perree ‘ Rot. Ordinacionum drappe de 
soy ne dargent, ue ceynture, cotel, fermaille, anel, 
garter, nouches, rubaignes, cheines, bendes, sealx, 
nautres choses dor ne dargent, ne nule manere 
dapparaille embraudez, eymelez ne de seie par nule 
voie ; & qe lour femmes filles & enfantz soient de 
mesme la condicion en lour vesture & apparaille; & 
qe eles ne usent nul veille de sey mes soulement de 
file face deinz le Roialme, ne nul manere de pelure, 
ne de boge, mes soulement de aignell, Conyng, chat 
& gopil 

“C.10 Item qe esquiers & toutes maneres de 
gentils gentz desouth lestat de Chivaler, ge nont 
terre ou rent a la value de Cent livres par an, ne 
preignent ne usent drappe...... de plus haut pris ge 
deinz le pris de qatre mars & demy,” &c. 

From this it appears clear that yomen 
were very distinctly inferior in rank to gentils 
gentz. | have no wish, nor am I competent, 


to enter on the phonological arguments about 
the word. But I may be allowed to point 
out that Mr. Bradley’s edition of Stratmann 
seems to favour the view stated by Sir George 
Sitwell. 

The ‘Dictionary of Political Economy,’ 
edited by Mr. R. H. Inglis Palgrave, deals 
very effectively with the status of the yeoman, 
But his primary authority is Fitzherbert in 
the first quarter of the sixteenth century, 
when the word seems to have been the virtual 
equivalent of “forty-shilling freeholder.” 

The earlier history of both word and thing 
deserves, I venture to think, a fuller and more 
careful investigation. Q. V. 


CHILDREN HANGED §. viii. 243, 328).— 
In 6" S. iii. 313 is given an instance, unnoted 
at these later references, of a boy having 
been hanged in 1812 at the age of twelve, 
that being Abraham Charlesworth, at Lan- 
caster, for participating in a riot, in the 
course of which a factory was burned. There 
is also on the same page a quotation from 


Blackstone, showing that our judges were 
once unanimous in sending a boy of ten years 
| old to the gallows. F. Ropsrns. 


“Quiz,” Juntor (9S. x. 247).—In ‘ Dickens 
| Memento,’ with introduction by Francis 
Phillimore, and ‘ Hints to Dickens Collectors, 
by John F. Dexter, I find the following by 

Mr. Dexter, at p. 16 :— 

**Sketches of Young Gentlemen,’ published by 
Chapman & Hall, 1838, with six illustrations by 
Phiz, written by Dickens, as an indignant remon- 
strance against the ‘Sketches of Young Ladies’ 
(which was written, I believe. by one of the 
Brothers Mayhew). It was not acknowledged by 
| Dickens at the time,” &e. 

“There were several editions of the ‘ Young 
Gentlemen’ in 1838, all in thick boards with a 
woodcut on the green wrapper designed by Phiz...... 
A plagiarism of this book was published under the 
title of ‘Characteristic Sketches of Young Gentle- 
men,’ by Quiz, Junior, with woodcut illustrations, 
probably by Robert Cruikshank. It was published 
by W. Kidd, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
N.D., as the companion to ‘Sketches of Young 
Ladies,’ thin fep. 8vo, brown cloth.” 

This plagiarism is clearly the book referred 
to by XyLocrapHerR. It has a frontispiece 
and a small head and tail piece in the manner 
of Robert Cruikshank (the elder brother of 
George), and there can be no doubt that they 
are by him, although in his biography in the 
‘D.N.B. they are not mentioned as they 
are of so slight a character. The name of 
“Quiz,” Junior, was adopted because the 
‘Sketches of Young Ladies’ was by “Quiz.” 
The ‘Sketches of Young Ladies’ has six 
excellent illustrations by Phiz, and is da 
1837. Kitton, in his ‘ Dickens and his [lw 
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trators 
mentionec 


P: 74), refers to the two first-| In 1556 there ap 
““ booklets,’ but gives as the name | called ‘Sepher Hakkolot,’ on the use of the 


ared at Sabionetta a book 


of the writer of the ‘Sketches of Young, Psalms for occult purposes, attributed to 
Ladies,’ E. Caswell. At one time it was, | Isaac Luria, a celebrated Rabbi. It appeared 
according to Kitton, thought that Dickens | again, in 4to, at Amsterdam in 1608, edited 


was the author of ‘Sketches of Young 
Ladies,’ but it is clear that he was not, and 
it is equally clear that he was the author 
of ‘Sketches of Young Gentlemen.’ See 
‘Dickens’s Letters’ (vol. iii. p. 9) and the 
‘Bibliography of Dickens.’ I believe it is 
not generally known who “Quiz,” Junior, 
was, but this note may perhaps assist some of 
the correspondents of ‘N. & Q. in answer- 
ing XYLOGRAPHER’s query. I should like to 
add a query : Who wrote * Sketches of Young 
Ladies’? for that does not seem to be settled. 
There is a preface to it signed “ M. P.” 
Harry B. Potanp. 
Inner Temple. 


“THE BEATIFIC VISION” (9 §. ix. 509; x. 
95, 177).—Possibly the phrase originated with 
Thomas Aquinas. Scartazzini (‘ Il Paradiso,’ 
xiv. 51) notes a passage from the ‘Summa 
Theologiz,’ ‘‘ circa beatitudinem perfectam, 
que in Dei visione consistit.” J. Dormer. 


De ta or PoLe Famiry (9 S. ix. 
128).—The Nevills of Hornby descend from 
Geoffry, second son of Geoffry, son of Robert 
Fitz Maldred, of the ancient Saxon stock, 
who married Isabella de Nevill, heiress of 
a Nevill of Lincolnshire and the De Bulmer 
family. The pedigree can be found anywhere. 

Nevitt, F.S.A. 

Guildford. 


Hesrew Incantations (9 §. x. 29, 78, 
158).—Marlowe seems to have had abundant 
authority for mentioning the Hebrew Psalter 
as a source of magic spells. I get the follow- 
ing information from a book entitled ‘De 
Prodigiosis Nature et Artis Operibus Talis- 
manes et Amuleta Dictis,’ by P. F. Arpe, 8vo, 
Hamburg, 1717. 

Magic was early practised among the Jews, 
and they began in every necessity of life to 
place reliance on such mystic phrases as 
Mezuza, Totaphro, Pittacie, or Pittociola. 
They believed that a certain collection of 
letters written or spoken in a certain way 
would have a certain effect. The chief virtue 
they placed in the names of the Supreme 
Being, the name Jehovah constituting the 
centre of all the others—an arrangement 
called Schemhamphore. These sacred names 
and other secrets they sought from the 
Pentateuch, which was venerated as the 
fount of all the sciences. Next in authorit 
came the Psalms, treated by the same method. 


by Aaron Nathan Bar Jacob, and was much 
used in the making of Jewish amulets. Ama 
Plantavitius considered Ps. xix. the portal of 
the occult sciences (pp. 10-13). 

Christians also made use of amulets, sup- 

sed to have been introduced by the Jews 

rst among those of the Gnostic heresy, and 
then to have spread to the others. 

“Tlli nomen Dei Tetragrammaton: hi Jesu Sal- 
vatoris adhibent. Illi nomina Patriarcharum Regum 
et Prophetarum; hi sanctorum suorum adjiciunt, 
utrique in morbis curandis, singularibusque per- 
petrandis, preces arcanas fere unisonas intonant.” 

Joannes Goropius Becanus once saw an 
ancient Psalter ruled with red lines for the 
cure of all kinds of diseases by the divine 
word. Pelagius, a hermit of Majorca, who 
died in 1480, left behind him a MS. on the 
method of cure by prayer, a method not 
unheard of in our day. Besides this there 
was used a ‘ Libro del Oro delle Grand Vertu, 
dell a Salmi de David,’ and a ‘ Usus Practicus 
Psalmorum,’ issued in MS. under the name of 
-aracelsus. Some attributed special virtue 
to Ps. cix. (pp. 45-6). Thus far my authority, 
which, of course, gives copious salanonens: 

Paracelsus himself did not employ Hebrew 
much in his charms. However, I give one in 
which this language occurs. It is in the 
‘ Archidoxis Magica,’ and is against mice :— 

ALBOMATATOX. 
10. NATVRA SVA © 
IL. Con. 3. ABEAta. 
W. R. B. Prrmgavux. 


‘Tue Paceant’ (9% x. 249).—R. B. P. 
has been correctly informed. An action was 
brought against the author of this book, and 
it had to be withdrawn from circulation. I 
distinctly remember reading an account of 
this action in the John Bull of the day, and 
am sorry I cannot give the exact reference. 
Further, I have seen a copy of the book with 
a report of the action pasted into the cover. 

BENHAM. 

St. Edmund’s Rectory, Finsbury Square. 


In his preface to ‘The Pageant’ Mr. Paget 
suggested, inter alia, that a Mrs. S., of H.5., 
was among the dressmakers who overworked 
their assistants. Mr. S., the husband, 

romptly brought an action for libel, and 
Mr. Paget, refusing to give up his informant, 
offered no defence, and was very properly 
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cast in damages. Mrs. S., who had a large 
West-End connexion, was highly indignant 
at Mr. Paget’s groundless insinuations. 
Mrs. 8., in figure and manner, [ still retain a 
distinct recollection. She was a very im- 
portant personage. R. W. 


VERIFYING REFERENCES AND 
(8 xi. 406).—Your correspondent stated 
that the word should be “quotations,” not 
“references.” The advice is good as regards 
both, of course; but Dr. Routh’s advice to 
Dean Burgon—I have verified the quotation 
in the 1891 edition of the latter’s * Lives of 
Twelve Good Men’ (p. 38)—is as follows :— 

* Presently he brightened up, and said, ‘I think, 
sir, since you care for the advice of an old man, sir 
you will find it a very good practice ’ (here he looked 
me archly in the face),—‘ always to verify your refer- 
ences, sir !’” 
Your correspondent refers to another (earlier) 
edition, vol. i. p. 73 ; but surely the word has 
not been altered from “ quotations” to “ refer- 
ences.” Nor are the words quite correctly 
given in 5" 8. iv. 274. Epwarp Latuam. 

61, Friends Road, East Croydon. 

(Our correspondent at the Eighth Series is correct, 
as Mr. Latuam will see on rereading the passage. 


“Corn IS THE SINEWS OF WAR” (9% S. x: 
307).—Our worthy Editor was right in affirm- 
ing that a French version of this phrase is 
to be found in Rabelais. It occurs at the 
end of ch. xlvi. of book i., where Frére Jean 
thus admonishes Grandgousier: “Guerre 
faicte sans bonne provision d’argent n’a qu'un 
souspirail de vigueur. Les nerfs des batailles 
sont les pécunes.” The edition from which 
I quote is Moland’s, published by Garnier 
Freres. 

Bartlett discusses the expression “sinews 
of war” with reference to the Greek. See 
likewise King's ‘Quotations,’ No. 3282, 1889 
ed., which algo quotes the example from 
Rabelais. F. pm 


EnGuisH Famities KURLAND AND Liv- 
LAND (9 §S. x. 149, 237).— Mr. ACKERLEY 
might find information on the subject of his 
query by consulting ‘The Scots in Germany,’ 
by Mr. Th. A. Fischer, published this year 
in Edinburgh by O. Schulze & Co. This 
interesting work deals with the history and 
ancestry of many Scotsmen who served in 
diplomacy and war in Germany during the 
Thirty Years’ War and at other periods—e.g., 
Keith, Ramsay, Erskine, Douglas, and others ; 
but it also recapitulates the names of many 
humbler persons, engaged in trade, who emi- 
grated to the Baltic provinces, to Poland, 
and elsewhere, and where descendants are 


still to be found in considerable numbers 
merged in the population of those countries. 
It is the result ai tanatee research in civic 
and military archives—Mr. Fischer resides, 
I believe, in Kénigsberg—and is written 
directly in English, with only here and there 
a trace of its not being the composition of a 
native of Britain. we th 


Norges on Skeat’s ‘Concise Dictionary’ 
(9 S. x. 83, 221).—7. Jehovah.—The true pro- 
nunciation of the JHVH is supposed to be 
the mystery of mysteries. Several mystical 

ronunciations of the ineffable name are 

nown to those who have studied occult 
science up to a certain point, but none of 
them can be said to resemble greatly the 
English pronunciation indicated by the above 
mm of the Tetragrammaton. 
E. E. Srreer. 


Istanp (9 x. 268).—Kildomnet, 
like Kildownet in ‘ Murray,’ seems to be a 
misspelling of Kildavnet. This castle, about 
a mile from the south end of the Sound, isa 
solitary rectangular tower, perhaps forty feet 
high. Together with Duna and Carriga- 
hooley, on the mainland, it is popularly 
assigned to the “Queen of the West,” who 
had her headquarters on Clare Island, where 
her castle (another square tower) commands 
Clew Bay. So far ay have discovered, there 
is no history extant of Kildavnet. 

C. 8. Warp. 


Probably some reference to Kildomnet 
Castle will be found in ‘ Three Days in Achill 
Island,’ published in 7'emple Bar, v. 108 (1896). 
For Grace O’Malley, the famous Connaught 
chieftainess who defied Queen Elizabeth, see 
4% §, ix. 64; 7% S. x. 208. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Stans (9 S. x. 169, 292).—Bassett’s Pole is 
the name of an inn(and hamlet)on the confines 
of Sutton Coldfield, and on the great road 
from London to the North-West. It is named 
from the Bassetts of Drayton Bassett, who 
for several generations were Norman lords 
of that manor. In ancient times it was 4 
common practice to mark the boundaries of 
property by a “ stapol,” ¢.¢., an upright stone 
or pole of wood. Bassett’s Pole lies on the 
boundary of the counties of Warwick and 
Stafford ; the manors of Sutton Coldfield 
Middleton, Canwell, Drayton Bassett, and 
the ancient limits of Cannock Forest and 
Sutton Chase, all meet there. The locality 
was formerly a vast heath. From time imme 
morial a pole had been set up (probally. © 
mark the before-mentioned bounds), which 
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acquired the name of Bassett’s Pole, as it 
marked the boundary of Bassett’s land. 
Ogilby (‘ Book of the Roads,’ 1674) shows the 

le as standing at 111 miles 4 furlongs from 
Eooden, on the east side of the road. Mr. 
F. Wolferstan, writing from Drayton Bassett, 
17 January, 1756, says :— 

“Qn the south side, the parish and the county 
are both bounded by a hedge and a little gutter 
coming from Bassett’s heath, which lyes on the West 
of the parish ; and for the many roads which cross 
it is well known by travellers ; but particularly for 
a place about the middle of it called Bassett’s Pole, 
a noted mark and guide for travellers, as it stands 
just on the spot where the road from Tamworth to 

irmingham cuts the great road to London at right 
angles. It used tostand like a maypole, twenty-tive 
or thirty feet high; but is worn to the stump, 
though it is said it will be renewed, the parish, or 
the lord as some say, being obliged to maintain it.” 

It probably was renewed, as ‘ Yate’s Map 
of Warwickshire,’ 1787, shows a en | = at 
that point. It has since disappeared, but the 
stump remained for many ay 

. H. Dutenan. 

Walsall. 


Garrick’s STATUE OF SHAKESPEARE (9% §. 
x. 288).—The original statue by Roubiliac of 
Shakespeare that was executed for David 
Garrick, and placed in his garden at Hamp- 
ton, was after his decease, in conformity to 
his will, removed to the British Museum, 
where it now stands in the entrance hall. 
From an inscription on the pedestal it 
appears that the statue was finished in 
1758. This statue of Shakespeare is one of 
Roubiliac’s finest works, and probably one 
of the finest statues produced of England’s 
immortal bard. 

David Garrick, from his correspondence, 
was eminently skilful in the art ol teomnie. 
making, and persuaded the enthusiastic 
sculptor to undertake the work for the 
paltry sum of 300 guineas, which would not 
cover the price of the model and the marble. 

CHARLES GREEN. 

18, Shrewsbury Road, Sheffield. 


The following extracts from ‘ A Book for a 
Rainy 7 by J. T. Smith, may prove of 
interest. It occurs in an account of a visit 
to Garrick’s villa at Hampton in 1829, then 
occupied by Mr. Uarr, the proprietor :— 

“As we entered the Temple, instead of seeing a 
vacant recess, we were agreeably surprised to find 
that the present owner had occupied it by a cast of 
Roubiliae’s statue of Shakspeare, most carefull 
taken by Mr. Garrard. similar to the one wit 
which he furnished the late Mr. Whitbread for the 
Hall of Drury Lane Theatre. On our return to the 
villa we were shown a small statue of Mr. Garrick, 
in the character of Roscius; but by whom it was 
modelled I was not able to learn. The following 


inscription was placed under the plinth: ‘This 
tigure of Garrick was given to Mr. Garrard, A.R.A., 
by his widow, and is now respectfully presented to 
A to be placed in Warrick’s villa, July 14, 

There is also a very interesting description 
in the same book of many relics connected 
with the great actor, and several pictures of 
him and Mrs. Garrick, who died in 1822. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The statue of Shakespeare is in the British 
Museum. It was bequeathed to the British 
Museum by Garrick, who died 20 January, 
1779. The statue is the work of Louis Fran- 
ois Roubiliac (often misspelt Roubillac), 
bore 1695, died 11 January, 1762. 

Tuomas Wuits. 

Liverpool. 


OakuHAM CASTLE AND ITs HorsEsHogs (8 
S. xii. 226 ; 9 S. v. 130).—The accompanying 
cutting from the Daily Mail of 8 September 
will form an interesting addition to the above 
references :— 

“The latest additions to the unique collection 
of gilt horseshoes in the castle at Oakham, to which 
every peer of the realm passing through the town 
is required to contribute, are those of the Duke of 
Sutherland and Lord Hamilton of Dalzell. The 
shoes have this week been lm in position by 
the custodian. Both the King and Gon have 
contributed shoes.” 


Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Tue Broocu or Lorn (9S. x. 268).—An 
inquiry was made in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
(3 S. ix. 59) for the fullest account of the 
traditions connected with this famous 
trinket, but no reply appeared. 

In Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Lord of the Isles’ 
there is a description in six stanzas of the 
Brooch of Lorn :— 

Whence the brooch of burning gold 
That clasps the chieftain’s mantle fold, 
Wrought and chased with rare device, 
Studded fair with gems of price. 
EverarD Home CoLeMANn. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


This brooch, once in the keeping of Robert 
Bruce of Scotland, came into the possession 
of her late Majesty the Queen in 1842, during 
a visit to the then Marquis of Breadalbane at 
Taymouth Castle, when it was presented to 
her by the head of the clan Macdougall, then 
Admiral Sir John Macdougall, K.C.B., of 
Dunollie, who, the ‘County Families’ informs 
us, was descended from Somerled, Thane of 
Argyll and the Isles, and lineally represented 
the ancient Lords of Lorn. 

J. Hotpen MacMicnakt. 
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“Opour or sanctity” (9% §. viii. 483 ; ix. 
54; x. 298).—Among the evidence adduced in 
1424 in support of the claims of St. Osmund, 
Bishop of Salisbury, to canonization was a 
statement, made in 1228, by William Dunecan, 
Canonicus Regularis, who (inter alia) stated, 
“Quod cum sepe oraret ad Tumbam dicti 
Episcopi sensit suavissimum odorem exire 
inter duos lapides.” A. R. MALDEN. 

Salisbury. 


Home Lonpon 8. x. 289).—This 
query involves a curious example of the 
progress of error. First, the church of 
St. botolph, Aldersgate, was not consumed at 
the Great Fire of 1666, but was rebuilt in 
1790. Second, it never was united to that of 
St. George, Botolph Lane, which is in the ward 
of Billingsgate, for the simple reason that 
the two churches are three-quarters of a mile 
apart as the bird flies. Third, there is no 
record of a place named “Home Alley” in 
London, but by Ogilby and Morgan’s map, 
dated 1677, Horne Alley was on the east side 
of Aldersgate Street, about sixty yards south 
of Jewin Street. 

EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


I cannot find that there was any place of 
this namein London in the time of Elizabeth, 
or indeed at any time. I think that Mr. 
Ta.sot must refer to Horn Alley, which was 
in the parish of St. Botolph me tds Alders- 
gate, and turned out of Aldersgate Street 
near Jewin Street. The parish of St. George, 
Botolph Lane, was not united to that of 
St. Botolph without Aldersgate after the 
Great Fire of 1666, but to that of St. Botolph, 
Billingsgate. W. F. Prrpeavux. 

RETARDED GERMINATION OF SEEDs (9 §. 
x. 287).—I remember well a large piece of 
land—nearly ahundred acres—being broken 
up for the plough soon after the close of the 
Crimean war, when wheat was making some- 
thing like eighty shillings a quarter. There 
was a hollow place at one side of it, and here 
a huge pond was dug, some ten or twelve 
feet deep, and into this the surrounding part 
was drained. This was done at the back- 
end of the year, and next summer the banks 
of the onal were literally covered with char- 
locks. The seeds of these plants must have 
been buried yards below the surface for at 
least a hundred years, as the ground had not 
been ploughed within the memory of any 


one then living. Cc. C. B. 


CLEeoPpATRA’s NEEDLE §. x. 304).—May 


IL refer R. B. P. to a lengthy and most 


interesting article on this monolith, written 
by Basil H. Cooper, which appeared in the 
Graphic of 2 February, 1878? He will there 
find full particulars concerning “the first 
plan for making the Needle British, and 
what came of it,” &c. The writer states that 
‘a document in the British Museum lately 
brought to light by Mr. Walter de Gray 
Birch, of the Manuscript Department, and 
communicated by him to the Atheneum, 
gives the exact ) Fave of this interestin 
monument.” May I ask for the missing date 
Joun T. Pacer. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 

[Atheneum, 22 September, 1877. Other articles 
appeared on 7 July, 27 October, 3 November, and 
15 December. } 


Wiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Minute Books of the Dorset Standing Com- 
mittee, 1646-1650, Edited by Charles Herbert 
Mayo, M.A. (Exeter, Pollard & Co.) 

THANKS to the energy and industry of the Rev. 

C. H. Mayo, the vicar of Long Burton with Holnest, 

the editor of Somerset and Devon Notes and Queries, 

and the compiler of ‘Bibliotheca Dorsetiensis’ 
and other works of more than local interest, ‘ The 

Minute Books of the Dorset Standing Committee’ 

have for the first time been rendered accessible to 

the historical student. By those occupied with the 
affairs of the Commonwealth their value is fully 
recognized. In his ‘ History of the Great Civil 

War’ Dr. Samuel Rawson Gardiner mentions his 

having had access to them (see vol. iii. p. 9 note), 

and draws from them in part conclusions as to the 
relief afforded by the committees to clergymen 
ejected from their livings and dependent upon the 

“fifths” allotted them in the same way as to lay 

delinquents whose property was sequestered. 

These, which were dulvell from succeeding incum- 

bents, were often grudgingly paid. In Dorset, at 

least, it is established that the committee enforced 
yayment even when the nice conscience of the 

Fosieen incumbent would not allow him to con- 
tribute to the support of malignants. 

In their way the Dorset Minute Books are unique. 
In every county there existed a committee charged 
in the Parliamentary interest with the general 
management of affairs. It is reasonable to suppose 
that minutes of proceedings were in every case kept. 
Of all these records two volumes only survive. 
They are in the possession of Mr. Bankes, of King- 
ston Lacy, Dorset, have been reported upon by the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission (Appendix to 
Eighth Report, 1881, p. 210), and are now, thanks 
to Mr. Mayo, secured against loss or ravage. No 
stronger proof of the indifference with which local 
records have been treated can be supplied than the 
fact that two alone of the numerous volumes written 
should remain for the present generation. An 
account of the appearance of the two volumes and 
the contents, which range from 23 December, 1646, 
to 8 May, 1650, is given. A gap exists between 
8 July, 1647, when the first volume ends, and 
1l November, 1647, when the second begins. 
lettering on the fly-leaf to the first volume, 
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“B. B. B.,” suggests the existence of greseding 
volumes. It appears from the ‘ Lords’ Journals, 
vol. v. p. 632, that an ordinance for the speedy 
raising and levying of money “ by a weekly assess- 
ment upon the cities of London and Westminster, 
and every County and city of the Kingdom of Eng- 
landand Dominion of W ales,’ was passed 4 March, 
1642/3, and the names of William Savage, Thomas 
Tregonwell, Richard Brodrepp, John Hanham, 
William Sydenham, jun., and Robert Butler were 
added to the committee in Dorset. Subsequent 
ordinances modified or strengthened what had been 
done, but it was not until 1 July, 1644, that a com- 
mittee was appointed with comprehensive powers. 
In the committee for Dorset were included, in 
addition to the names already given, Denzill 
Hollis, Sir Thomas Trenchard, Sir W alter Erle, 
William, Earl of Salisbury, Thomas, Earl of Elgin, 
and others. On 19 August of the Same year the 
five western counties were associated, and the 
Standing Committee, the minutes of which, so far 
as they exist, are printed, was appointed. Other 
ordinances followed. A full account of the duties 
of the Standing Committee is given, and followed 
by an analysis of its functions. A list of the 
officiating ministers employed by the committee is 
supplied, together with other information, by the 
aid of which _— proceedings may be followed by 
neral reader. we? 
a 4 impossible within reasonable limits to supply 
an idea of the various entries. Now it is ordered 
that the estate, real and personal, of Mr. Edmond 
Boger [sic](or Rogers), ‘of this county,’ a delin« uent 
unto the State, be ‘‘seazed and secured,” and the 
Sequestrator for Blandford Divission (sic) is bidden 
to put this order in execution. It is constantly 
commanded that the wife of a delinquent shall 
receive her “tifts” for the ** mayntenance” of her- 
self and children, and that ‘‘noe spoyle nor wast 
bee made unto the woods belonginge thereunto by 
cutting downe or otherwise.” An entry records 
that ‘James Hayward hath the publique fayth of 
the Kingdome for 182i. 6s. and 8d., for one mare at 
3/i., twentie wethers at ten pounds, two cows at fiye 
pounds six shillings and eightpence, which were 
taken and imployed for the service of the state in this 
Countie,” &c. On 27 June, 1649, it is ordered that 
“Mr. James Pope, a godly and orthodox minister, 
shall officiate in the Cure of the parish church of 
Beere Hackett in this County, and for his labor and 
paines to be taken therein shall have and receive all 
the tithes, profits, parsonage house, garden, orchard, 
and oblac’ons, and all other protits belonging to 
the parsonage of the sd pish.” Important orders 
concerning the estates of recusants are of frequent 
occurrence. These are too long for extraction. 
The book is a mine of information for the historian 
and the genealogist. An admirably full index adds 
to the comfort and advantage of the student. Mr. 
Mayo has executed his self-imposed task with the 
thoroughness of a zealot and the skill of an expert, 
and his book is a model of the manner in which 
local archwology should be carried out. His 
frontispiece consists of a facsimile of the document 
appointing George Filliter to be collector to the 
Blandford district. The first signature to this, 
which is dated 28 October, 1645, is that of Sir 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, subsequently Earl of 
Shaftesbury, then, after his desertion of the cause 
of the king, in highest favour with Parliament 
Our thankfulness for the preservation of this trea- 


sure makes our regrets the more poignant at think- 


ing what greciqns matter has been lost by indif- 
ference and neglect, and sometimes, perhaps, by 
political rancour and anxiety to remove all traces 
of a hated régime. 


The Fascination of London.—The Strand District ; 
Westminster. By Sir Walter Besant and G. E. 
Mitton.—Chelsea. By G. E. Mitton. (A. & C. 
Black.) 

THREE further volumes have appeared in the at- 

tractive series designed by Sir Walter Besant, 

and carried out with the assistance of Miss 

Mitton (see ante, p. 280). As popular treatises 

on various localities these have interest for 

numerous readers, and a perusal of one of them 

fore a walk through the district described will 

add to the enjoyment of the pedestrian. Fulness 
of detail is not to be expected in works of the class. 
In one or two instances some carelessness and 
obscurity are to be traced. Drury Lane Theatre, 
which comes naturally in ‘The Strand District,’ 
is thus said to have been built in 1663, burnt down 
in 1671, and rebuilt | Sir Christopher Wren and 
reopened in 1654, a pheenix-like proceeding which 
puts to shame the imagination of Sir Boyle Roche. 
“*In 1682 Thynne was murdered at the instigation 
of Count Konigsmarck should be Thomas Thynne, 
of Longleat,” &c. Those to whom Thynne is adequate 
do not consult books of this class. Under ‘ Mulberry 
Gardens’ it is said that ‘“‘‘ The Humorous Lovers,’ 
1677, by the Duke of Newcastle, has a scene laid 
in these gardens.” It would have been more to the 
purpose to say that the action of an entire play by 
Sir Charles Sedley, ‘The Mulberry Gardens ’ (1668), 
passes therein. In the ‘ Westminster’ volume we 
are told that “during 1851-52 Scottish prisoners 
were brought to Tothill, and many died there, as 
the Chuscuentens® Accounts show.” We have 
not consulted the Churchwardens’ Accounts for 
those years, but the newspapers of the date fail 
to record the fact. ‘“‘Mr. Thorne, antiquary and 
originator of Notes and Queren, is said to have 
lived here”’ (in Great College Street). It is un- 
fortunate that we have no account of the fact, or 
even of the existence of the antiquary so named 
to whom we are indebted for our existence. The 
street in which Henry Purcell was born is called 
variously St. Ann’s Lane (p. 23) and Great St. 
Ann’s Lane (p. 19). It would be better to say 
in which Henry Purcell is reported to have been 
born. On p. 35, we read, “*Caxton is often spoken 
of, incorrectly, as the inventor of printing.” We 
did not know this, and are inclined to dispute 
the accuracy of the statement. Ignorant indeed 
must be the many by whom such an assertion 
is made. ‘That credit (the discovery of printing] 
belongs to Gutenberg, a native of Mainz,” disposes 
airily and completely of the claims of Coster. 
The language needs alteration. How can one 
say in dealing with Chelsea that “‘a record of 
240,000 buns being sold...... is reported,” unless 
“record” is used as slang? ‘Chelsea’ is, so 
far as a cursory perusal shows, more accurate 
than either of the volumes with which it is asso- 
ciated. We have not sought for errors and regret 
to have lighted on them. It is advisable, however, 
to make the series accurate, and in the case of 
books so pretty externally and so popularly got 
up praise is so glibly and unthinkingly bestowed 
by criticism, that it is expedient to point out 
patent faults. Indexes to the separate volumes 
are a convenience. 
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The Yorkshire Archeological Journal. Part 65. 
(Leeds, Whitehead & Son.) 
Ir always gives us pleasure to read the Yorkshire 
Archeological Journal, for the scholarlike papers 
which occur in almost every number bear con- 
vincing testimony to the fact that the largest of 
our counties still has, as was the case aforetime, 
many sons who may be compared with the 


great students of former generations. Mr. Alex- | 


ander D. H. Leadman’s ‘St. Hilda’ is a thoroughly 
sound piece of work, too short, perhaps, but, so far 
as we can ascertain, the best account of the holy 
Saxon princess which we at present have. If it 
were sufficiently expanded it would make a most 
valuable book, not only for the shelves of the 
student, but for the village library also. Hilda has 
been called “tthe Deborah of the North,” but so 
kindly was she that the people spoke of her by the 
gentle name of mother, not Cosonse she was a great 
ecclesiastical person as well as a princess, but solely 
from pure affection. It is noteworthy that eleven 
churches in Yorkshire were dedicated to her, while 
there were only thirteen under the patronage of her 
contemporary the strenuous St. Wilfrid. She is 
one of the very few English female saints whose 
memory has not faded away into obscurity. We 
have been told that even during the deepest gloom 
of the days of ignorance Hilda lingered on as a 
Christian name among the Yorkshire peasants ; and 
in the Whitby neighbourhood the most ignorant 
people are aware of, and some perhaps still believe 
in, the poetic legend that tells how the snakes which 
troubled the peace of her community were 
Changed into a coil of stone 
When holy Hilda prayed. 

The writer is careful to point out that a similar 
story was told of the Cornish St. Keyne. We have 
never heard that this tale has been met with out of 
England, but should not be surprised to hear of it 
from places where ammonites are common enough 
to have attracted popular attention. This is a 
matter on which inquiries should be made. The 
account of Hilda’s death is interesting, not only for 
her own sake, but because it contains a very early 
mention of the passing-bell. 

We are glad to have the will of Timothy Bright 
iven in full. He died in 1615. We do not think it 
as ever been printed before. In early life he took 

the degree of Doctor of Medicine, but afterwards 
became a clergyman, dying rector of Methley and 
Barwick in Elmet. e was a skilful musician 
and learned in many directions. Besides books of 
= and medicine he possessed a Hebrew 


ible and a Syriac New Testament, as well as| e 


volumes in Italian, Latin, and Greek.. Moderns are 
often apt to depreciate the learning of the rural 
clergy during the seventeenth century. In many 
instances it contrasts favourably with that of a far 
later time. 

The papers on ‘ A Yorkshire Chancery Suit of the 
Restoration Time,’ on ‘ Yorkshire Briefs,’ and on 
fragments of a knightly effigy found under strange 
circumstances at Normanby, are of local interest. 
The transcripts of the inscriptions on the bells of 
the West Riding are continued, and many excellent 
illustrations accompany the text. 

Amonoa recent volumes of the “Useful Arts” 
series special attention is merited by Mr. W. J. 
Eden Crane’s Home Bookbinding, which gives ample 
instructions for practising an elegant art in which 
women are gaining proficiency, and Bookshelves and 


Books, by Mr. Alfred H. Wall and the editor of 
the series. The advice about shelving has genuine 
value; that about the choice of ks is less com. 
mendable. Leather Work, by Mr. Hallton East, 
may also be commended. ‘“‘ Rural Handbooks,” 
devoted to the laying out of gardens and similar 
occupations, have been conjoined with the series, 
The publishers are Messrs. Dawbarn & Ward. 


We have received from our valued contributor 
Mr. W. D. Pink a specimen sheet of a ‘ Dictionary 
of Members of Parliament, 1485-1708.’ He has long 
been an authority on the subject, and we hope 
that shortly much of our all too limited space may 
be saved by a succinct reference to his book in place 
of lengthy replies in our columns. Intending sub- 
scribers should apply for a specimen sheet and 
subscription form to Mr. Pink, at Winslade, 
Lowton, Newton-le-Willows, Lancashire. 


Botices to Corresyoudents. 

We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communieations corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
ee in parentheses, gy | after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second conm- 
munication “* Duplicate.” 

_ J. H. (“Call us not weeds ”).—This 
is from ‘The Mother's Fables,’ by E. L. Aveline 
(1861), p. 157. 

NOTICE, 


We beg leave to state that we decline to retum 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


R. MARSHALL'S GENEALOGIS1’S GUIDE. 
Printed for Subscribers only. 
Fourth Edition. Price 2is. post free 
This work has been entirely reprinted and very considerably 
nlarged. and will be issued as svon as the Subscription List is com- 
lete. Subscribers should send their names to Messrs. BILLING, 
nters, Guildford. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF 


SHROPSHIRE. 


By CHARLES HIATT, Author of ‘ Chester: the Cathednl 
and See,’ ‘ Westminster Abbey,’ &c. 


Cover specially designed by Carton Moore Park, R.B.A. 
Price, paper cover, 1s. ; half-morocco, 2s. 6d. 
ALSO PREPARING. 
AN ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK TO THE 
WREKIN COUNTRY. 
Compiled by CHARLES HIATT. 
Published by HOBSON & CO. Wellington, Salop. 
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THE FINEST HERALDIC BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. 


NOW IN THE PRESS FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION, 


THE ART OF HERALDRY. 


By ARTHUR CHARLES FOX-DAVIES. 


With Additional Chapters by other acknowledged Authorities. 


Folio, over 100 Coloured Plates, many Hundred Illustrations in Black and White. 


This work deals with both the Scientific side of Armory, as to which it will be the most authorita- 
tive heraldic work in existence, and with the Artistic side. The latter part of the work consists of 
an exquisite series of reproductions, in colour, facsimile, and otherwise, of the choicest examples of 
heraldic emblazonment, at all periods, and selected from all countries, 


Subscription Price, 5/, 5s, net, to be increased shortly, 


The Edition is strictly limited to 700 Copies, including those for presentation and review. A large 
proportion are already disposed of, and no second edition is possible. 


Prospectus on application to the Publishers, 
London: T. C. & E. C. 40K, 34, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C,, and Edinburgh. 


HE RIGHT to BRKAR ARMS —Mr. TUDOR HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD, 


SHERWOOD, with many years’ experience of Records and (The LBADENRALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 

Record Searching, ACCEPTS CUMMISSIO NS to gather Record Leadenhall Street, London, B.C ) 
Bvidence of Family History, Descent, and the Right to Bear Arms.— Contains hairless paper, over which the pen 5s “4 with perfect 
Road, Brockley, 8.E. freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New Pocket 


Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain 


- Authors should note that The Leadenhal! Press, Ltd, cannot be 
ERALDRY and GENEALOGY. responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of Nobility, Present and Past. should be retained. 
Arms. &c., of Private Families. 
s of Foreign Families. 
pr TICKPHAST PASTE is miles better than Gum 
Arms of Foreign Countries and Towns. for sticking in Scraps, joining Papers, &c. 3d., 6d., and ls. with 
Arms on Old Seals, &c., identified. strong, useful Krush (nota Toy). Send two stamps to cover postage 
Pedigrees of English and Foreign Families. for a sample Bottle. including Brush. Factory, Sugar Loaf Court, 
Heraldic and G Leadenhall Street, B.C. Of all Stationers. Stick phast Paste sticks. 


CULLETON'S HERALDIC OFFICE, 92, Piecedilly, London. 
“ 
OOKS, MSS, &.—HODGsON co,| LORD 


Auctioneers of Rare snd Valuable Books. Libraries and smaller N t H . 
Coll carefally ( and promptly offered for Bale, Packing ’ a ural ungarian 
ted arranged for “Valuations mage for auction | ROBERTS Bitter Water, 
RENCH LITERATURE SUPPLIED. Please LABEL.” 


state wants. CATALOGUES post free. Highest prices paid for 


HBCTOK, sookteller, “MAGNESIUM SULPHATE APERIENT. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN ROOKS The LANCET says :—‘‘ Typical natural purgative water. 
G P, PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and Mild, painless, non-nauseating. Fuil dose is comparatively 
BOOKSELLERS small. 


. 
of 27 and 29, West 23rd Street, New York. and 4, KEDFORD STKEERT 

LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the KEAVING | SUPPLIED BY ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 
PUBLIC to the exceilent facilities presented by their Branch House ip 

London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for ther 
own STANDAKD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMEKICA*’ Copy Testimonials, Press Matter, and S ple B ttle, 
— Catalogues sent on application with Prices, may be had of 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS sup-/ KRONTHAL WATERS, Ltd 
plied, no matter on what Subject. Acknowiledgec tne world over ") 
«670, DEAN ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
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STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


LO LO OO 


By LORD MACAULAY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND from the ACCES- 


SION of JAMES the SECOND. 
POPULAR EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8yvo, 5s. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 


with LAYS of ANCIENT ROMB, &c. In One Volume. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
“SILVER LIBRARY” BDITION. With Portrait and 4 [illustrations 


to the ‘Lays. Crown 8vo, 3s 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 64. 


SPEECHES, and POEMS. 
LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, &c. 
Tilustrated by G. Scharf. Feap. 4to, 10s. Gd. 
BIJOU EDITION. 18mo, 2s. 6d. gilt top. 


POPULAR EDITION. Feap. 4to, 6d. sewed ; le. cloth 
Illustrated by J. KR. Weguelin. Crown 8vo, 3s. net, cloth extra, gilt 


edges. 
ANNOTATED BDITION. Feap. 8vo0, ls. sewed ; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. crown Svo, 
3s 6d. each. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. crown Svo, 24s. 
POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 
ENGLISH SEAMEN in the SIXTEENTH | 
CENTURY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. With 5 Photogravures and 16 other 
Illustrations. Large crown Svo, 6s. net. 


LIFE and LETTERS of 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of | 


f th ARMADA, | 
ge |A HISTORY of the PAPACY from the 


ARAGON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The SPANISH STORY 


and other Essays, Historical and Descriptive. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The COUNCIL of TRENT. Crown 8vo, 


3s. 6d. 


OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. 


With 9 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


CAESAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 


1795-1835, 2 vols crown Svo, 7s. ; 1834-1881, 2 vols. crown 8v0, 7s. 


By PETER M, ROGET. 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and | ce 


PHRASBS. Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the ee i 


sion of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition By PETEK 
MAKK ROGET, M.D F.RS Kecomposed throughout, Ent 

and partly from the Author's Notes, and with a Puli 
Indes 

We. 6d. 


HISTORY of 


the | 


ERASMUS. | 


y the Author's Son, JOHN LEWIS KOGET. Crown 5yvo, 


By the Right Hon. 
WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
ENGLAND in the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. wat I. and IL, 1700-1760, 36. ; 
Vols. III. and IV., 1760-1784, 36s.; Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1798, 36s. ; 


Vols. VILL. and VILI , 1793-1800, 36s. 
| By BDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 
BL each. 


AND. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net 


“HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


| HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of 


4 SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPB. 2 vols. crown Syo, 
s. net. 


| DEMOCRACY and LIBERTY. 


LIBRARY BDITION 2 vols. 8v0, 36s. 
CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 10s, net. 


'The MAP of LIFE: Conduct and Character. 


LIBRARY BDITION. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
CABINBT BDITION. Crowa 8vo, 5s. net. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 veis. 
crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


|HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH and 


PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. Vol. I. 1649-1651, with 14 Ma 
2s. Vol. Il. 1651-1654, with 7 Maps, 8vo, 2is. Vol. Lil. 
with 6 Maps, Svo, 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


With 378 Iliustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, late 
Lord Bishop of London. 


jay oy —— to the SACK of ROME, 1578-1527. 6 vols crews 
vo, 


By the Rev. 
J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND. 4 vols. 


crown 


ar I. MBDIZVAL MONARCHY. 449-1485. Crown 


Period Il. PERSONAL MONARCHY. 1485-1688. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 1689-1637. Crows 
vo, 7s 
Period IV. The GROWTH of DEMOCRACY. 1837-1880. Crown 878, 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND, 


FRANCE, SPAIN, and SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 64. 


LOUGMANS, GREEN & CO. London, New York, and Bombay. 
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